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LITBRALG 


HATEFUL SPRING. 


FROM THE ‘CHANSONS OF BERANGER. 





All the winter from my window, 
Have | watched a damsel fair ; 
Loving, though we both were strangers, 
Sending kisses through tbe air. 
Gazing through her leafless lattice, 
Every day did pleasure bring: 
Now green Leagha the lattice shadow— 
Why return’st thou, hateful spring ? 


In that thick and verdant cover 
The sweet graceful form is lost 
Which I daily saw there, ong 
Food to poor birds through the frost; 
Those dear warblers were the signal 
Of our love's pon oyna 
Snow of all things is most lovely— 
Why return’st thou, hateful spring? 


Bat for thee [ still might see her 
Rising fresh from sweet repose, 


nations; some sprang from demigods, no less. One particularly great 
people, conviaced that they were destined to be the leading people in the 
world, because they were twenty thousand more in number than any other. 
A Napoleon in Astraa—-what adroll phenomenon! Think of him set- 
ting out with the idea that his country—la Belle something—measuring 
abvut ten miles each way, was destined to predominate over the world. 
And behold him then overrunning his little Italy, Austria, Prussia, in suc- 
cession, and thinking he had it all safe. But behold, he is at length led by 
constantsuccess into an enterprise where nature happens to be against him, 
and he sinks more rapidly than he rose, Then histories, poems about him, ; 
wondering at the vastness of a genius which grasped at a dominion em- 
bracing perhaps as much ground as belonged to the king of the East Sax- 
ons. Deplorations for so great a spirit, pining like the chained eagle on an 
islet, wretched as a toy-disappointed child, because he could nut be allowed 
any longer to play the conqueror! Fle lett a name at which the world 
grew pale—this forty-mile world, to wit—to poiot a morai and adorn a 
tale. And yet this, however whimsical it may look from our eight-thou- 
sand-mile globe, would undoubtedly be very serious to the Astreans. For 
just as Astrwa is to us, so is the earth to a planet like Jupiter or Saturo, 
where men may be speculating about our Tellurian history exactly in the 
present strain, although, as is well known, we regard our Napoleon as 
something very tremendous. 

it is possible. after all, that the Astraaans have a more just view of them- 
selves and their world in comparison with other worlds and other peoples. 
They may be, perchance, a more modest example of human nature than 
their earthly brethren ; and it may have therefore happened that when they 








Rosy, as when young Aurora 
Dawn’s grey curtain does unclose ; 
And I still might say at even, 
When her lamp is vanishing, 
‘Now my star has set—she slumbers’— 
Why return’st thou, hateful spring? 


How my fond heart prays for winter * 
How | long to hear again 

Sleet and hailstones lightly beating 
Music on the window pane. 

Flowers aad zephyrs, summer evenings, 
Unto me no joy can bring, 

Since 1 see my love no longer— 
Why return’st thou, hateful spring ? 


i eee 
THE NEW PLANET. 

The aewly-discovered planet, Astrea, isa companion of the four little 
ones ascertained, about forty years ago, to exist between Mars and Jupiter, 
all revolving at nearly equal distances froin the sun, If it be no bigger 
ihan the smallest of these, it probably is not forty miles in diameter, or pos- 
sessed of a suflaee measuring more than the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and treland. ‘Maink of a tight little island in this spherical torm, 
wheeling along in independent fashion through space, with all its proper 
jeatures of vegetation and of animated being—a perlect miniatare of those 
respectably-sized orbs of which oar own isa specimen! And supposing 
ihere are men and women upon it, think of the miniatures of nations 
which they must compose, and of all their other social arrangements in 
proportion ! 

In that case, a piece of land the size of four or five English counties will 
be a goodly continent, and a mass ot sea like the Firth of Forth a perfect 
Mediterranean. A range of hills such as those of Derbyshire will be as a 
set of Alps or Himalays to the Astrwans, and their Danubes and Amazons 
will be about the size of our best Scotch burns. Rautiandshire would be a 
large edition of the Russian empire in Astrea, ‘Lhe more common-sized 

kingdoms would be about the maguitade of our ordinary parishes. {tis 

inconceivable, nowever, thst the people of this little planet are split up in- 

to nations so extremely small. Let us rather suppose that they form but 
four or five in all, each occapiug as much land as about half the Isle of 

Wight. Some quarter of a million in all they might be, allowing that the 
land iu Astra is for the most part fit to produce sustenance for human 
beings. Narrow as is that fiold of exisience, and limited its population, 
there will no doubt be room for the display of human passions in Astrea. 
It will have its wars occasionally. A Frederick the Great will set all its 
Europe in a flame, for possession of a Silesia of the size of the Regent’s 
Park. An Alexauder, having invaded an India resembling Cornwall in 
extent, will sigh, and with something like reason, to think that there are 
Ao more worlds to conquer. There will be class interests too. Some little 
Britain will make fierce resolves to raise ail its own corn, under whatever 
difficulties, and at whatever cost: and treaties wil! be entered into as be- 
tween Jersey and Guernsey for an exchange of wine against woollen cloths, 
let the rest of the forty-mile world pine at the arrangement as it pleases 
Colonies, ‘00, will not fail io raise a pother. There will be an Algiers of 
parish size, with an Add e!-Kade: storming {or ils defence; and two 
mighty countries, representing a Britain and an America, will spurt ont 
1g words about an Oregon of the extent and value of the Moor of Ran- 
noch, . 

The Astreans, althvugh their world is so little, will see it to be a firm 
er np thing beneath their feet, with all the other bodies of space re 

Mo roand it It not 7 arrived at the use ¢ f the teles ope, and of the 
world coun they (ws : believe their sphere to be the great central 
vanced as og err else is subordinate. But even if they have ad- 
the et ata ety ane = as ourselves, they will think and speak on 
or coma gauding that Astrea is che wordd—the only place where they know 
leeaelia coceas Fe ae eings—ali the other spheres being only con- 
the imate life. Even to those most enlightened on such points, 
tonne ee a own —_ globe will give it an importance aud 
Within ails none mey wv : shor bmg f- able to attribute to any other mass 

teem in the an ge of haves rs " m _ Phere will be a great deal of self-es- 
"hes will leaks ace nthe ewes gree coe Hittle hummingtoy of a world. 
great will that apo "a ot 1 es, or abe as very high in elligences, and 
words they ie op ‘ — — bop ecomes known for his acts O1 
minded aa — ‘ “s ne m. k. f . ; —_ esieem himself a most liberal- 
tties should A ~ po i an per on, wae . voc i hat the five great coun- 
late imparttall a pence with each ot r, ind that sta esme nh sh ald legis- 
ave on rec y ‘or the goud of the whole people of the globe. ‘I hey will 

record their first circumnavigators and discoverers of countries : 


thei, Dr 

fakes, and Frobishers, and Columbuses; the me i 

sgt bad f 8s, and nbduses; the men of giant-heart 
Who ventured 7 wey 


pa upon untraversed seas of the width of the straits of Calais 
dared oan | \ ' CS. 
mile om 1to puta girdle round a globe no less than a huadred and twe nty 
of we ciucumierence. They willalso have eisgrea en ol philosoph ; 

ers, io Wranid it he carious o ' + 
the and of ajts Would it not becariou ) a peep into one of 


ir bi : i 
t iographic al di lionaries, and see what sor! of men ha been the As 
‘Tf@an Homer and : 


first learned, from their Copernicuses, Newtons, and Herschels, how mat 
{ters really stood in the universe, that they felt extremely abashed and dis- 
heartened about it. Let us for a moment imagine them in their state of 
original ignorance, fully persuaded that Astrea was the Mundus or world, 
and that all the Jaminous bodies which, like us, they see in the sky, were 
merely a drapery hung up for the regalement of their eyesight. What a 
mighty thing Astiaa is, and what a grand set of beings are the Astraans! 
A sun to give us warmth and vegetation, Starsto begem out nightly view. 
Sister Pallas, or Vesta, occasionally sailing pretty close by, about the size 
of a moon, as if by way of a holiday spectacle. Everything very nice 
and complete about us. But lo! astronomy begins to teil strange tales.— 
| It now appears that there are co-ordinate bodies called planets, probably 
inhabited as well as ours, and of infinitely larger size. ‘The stars, moreo- 
ver, are suns, having other planets in attendance upon them, and these pro- 
pably residences for human beings too, All at once, Astrea shrinks {rom 
its position as the centre and principal mass of the universe, into the predi- 
camem of a paltry atom, hung loosely on to a machine whose centre is far 
otherwise. And the Astreans—the People of the World—ihe Metropoli- 
tans of Space—are degraded in a moment into a set of Villagers. What 
| a fall ts here, my coun rymen, for a respectable set of worlders, who hap- 
| pened not to possess sufficient self-esteem to bear them up against it! What 
an overturn to all the ordinary ideas of Astraan mankind! One can im- 
agine the fact making its way over such a baby globe in the course of a 
couple of days, and thus producing a universa! hanging down of heads 
land thrusting of tails between legs, as it weresimultaneously. Whata sad 
| State fora world.to be in—not a bit of spirit or spunk remainingin it; not 
; one Astrean fit to say a cheering word to another! In such a state of 
things, one can imagine hardly a word of any kind spoken in Asirea tor 
aweek, [t would look as ifthe planet were never to get up its head again 
in life. There would, howe’er, be varieties in the moods of Astreans on 
this distressing subject. Some, a little move vapouring than the rest, would 
by and by sugges: that no matter for the small size of the globe ; the smal- 
ler the globe, he bigger the people, for, gravitation being less with us than 
in larger worlds, we require larger size to keep us fast to the ground, Let 
neighbour Jupi er, ther, plume himself on his vast diadem, but his people 
must be pigmies in comparison with us. The malicious, again, would fee} 
a consolation in the idea, that there was at least one planet no larger than 
Astrea. Itis aluays a great matter to have associates in any misfortune 
or degradation that befalls us. Come along, then, friend Pallas, you and 
we against any of these lumbering worlds. Huzza for the tight, light, nice, 
trim, liitle planets! In time, the first feelingsof humiliation would wear 
oft, and perhaps the Astraans would at last come io lovk upon their world 
as not so bad after all. Well, if we are only a kind of village iu the so- 
lnr system, why, let us just make the best of it, and endeavour to be con. 
tent. 


Another view occurs respecting Astraa, that, if it have advanced in the 
arts conducive to locomotion, and spins at any thing like an average rate ot 
speed upon its axis, it way be quitc possible to go round it in asingle day, 
and thus enjoy eiltuer perpetual noon, or perpetual midnight, or perpetual 
dawn or sunset, as taste may dictate. And not only this, but if there should 
be any violent discrepancy of seasons in the little globe, it will only be like 
going down into Hampshire to move from the winter to the summer hem- 
isphere, and thus realise all the advantages which the migratory birds pos- 
sess in our aphere. One can imagine an Astrean of the upper classes hav- 
ing one house in the north temperate zone, and another in the south, and 
dividing his year of fifty months between them, ao as to dispense with coal- 
fires and paletots continually. The poet will not therefore need to say to 
the cuckoo, Oh, could I fly, I’d fly with thee—we’d make with joyful wing, 
our annual visit round the globe, companions of the spring; for at the pro- 
per season he will find railways advertising cheap trains to accomplish the 
same purpose. The convenience of all this must be very great, and for 
those having money and leisure, existence in Astrea will, we take it, be 
rather pleasant. Even ip the power of saying—Taking a trip round the 
world the other day, | met with a strange adventure about the hundred aud 
| eightieth degree of longitude, &c., there will be a happy piquancy. What 
| snobs they will be who have not been at least once round the world in As- 
trava. 








Spin on, then, trig little ultra-zodiacal—last, but perhaps not quite least 
addition to the solar family. We of the Earth, Astrea, are glad to make 
your acquaintance, and see you amongst us. We cannot, in sober trath, 
flutter you with the idea that we consider you altogether on an equality 
with us, for, overlooking your diminutive prop»rtions, there are strong sus- 

picions of vour being only a bit of a planet, a shred of some respectable 
muss that blew fo piecesoneday. However, we are very glad to think that 
you and your sister fragments have all got round again and found your- 
selves able to go on as before in the business. of perihelian revolution. If 
we cannot preach in the kirk, you know, we may sing mass in the quire : 
better a wee buss, say we in Scotland, than nae bield. And you, Astreans, 
we would recommend you, if you be at all in comfortable circumstances, 
not to be jealous or invidious of the people of the larger planets; for if we 
on earth be any fair specimen of them, we can assure you there is nothing 
in the solar system for you to be envious about. Things are butina so-so 
state amongst earthly mankind—three-fourths of them mere barbarians ; 
and even amongst the civilized nations, a vast proportion know life but as 
a scene of toil and misery! To let you into a little secret, man is a selfish 
being, who frustrates his happiness by his very eagerness for his own ben 


tidias and R ‘lilton, the Astra an Socrates and Ne vton, the Astrwan | efit. There has therefore never been sach a thing as real happiness known 
‘hat narrati : vael? ‘Their universal histor y would be not less amusing! | upon Tellus grandas it may appear to you, even without the aid of a tel 
tne ons Y befe mical ba ge Ce > ned ey H 
ot la itude - rene . co 1 1€st8 prsh v i@ spact of one of onr degrees | escc pe We only hope that matters wiil, by and by be more agreeable, 
lain parishlike a a pees on ns tu trace Civilisait rising in acer | and that our remote descendants will have less occasion for grumbling. — 
~ Space of ground, and then spreading slowly into the adjace om Th i i 

1a ; g and } y ad) nt om Thumb of worlds, who can tel! but you know all this, . 
Parishes! rte ya nl so ten at ) é y and, content 
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rigins of all those little 





ed with your own small field of existence, look down with pity on us 














wretched earthlings! Well for you to be in such a frame of mind. But 
in that case, we wrap eurselves up in our pride, and, sternly aushing our 
misery in our bosoms, bid you good by and think not of us While we have 
strength to bear, who can have apy right to visit us with compassion ? 


i 


THE LEGEND OF GELNHAUSEN. 
From the History of the Twelfth Century. 

[Those who were charmed with the story of ‘ Generosity of True Lowe, 
in our number of 21st ult.—and who were not, will be no less delighted 
with the following. Both put woman’s devotion on the highest pinnacle 
of fame.] 

It was a beautiful and genial noontide hour in May, and the sunbeams 
poured gloriously in through the narrow gothic lattices of a castle in 

Wetteravia, and brightened and gladdened a darkly panelled room, 
adorned with ali the heavy magnificence suitable to the abode of a Ger- 
man prince in the twelfthcentury. The massive chairs, tables, and ar- 


ample, and of brilliant colours ; there were some chased silver vessels 
and candelabra, a few portraits[such asin these days we should call 
daubs], knights grim in armour and dames grim in jewels and min- 
ever, hung about the walls ; but there were no trophies of war or of the 
chase. Some flowers in vases, a lute, and two or three small and beauti- 
fully illuminated MSS. of the German Minnesingers lying open on a 
table, showed that the presiding genius there was feminine. In the mid- 
dle of the room stood a tapestry frame, and the subject of the work was the 
election of Frederic(surnamed Barbarossa), when Duke of Swabia, to the 
German fhrone of empire. Beside the traine sat two fair embroideresses, 
but neither of them working. A theme of interest had absorbed them 
both, and they sat with their needles and work unemployed in their 
hands. They were Adelaide, daughter of the reiguing Margrave of 
Vohberg, and Gela, her attendant and friend, filling such office as amon 
the Germans was tormerly called kammérjungfer, and among the Freadk 
dame de compagnie, for Gela was the daughter of the Margrave’s chief 
forester, and had been brought up with the princess frem a child. 





Both were young, but the princess was a year or two the elder: both 
were handsome, but Gela was the loveliest. Adelaide had a noble presence, 
she felt that illustrious blood flowed through her veins, and she looked 
‘ every inch a princess.’ Her form was majestic, her eye bright and 
piercing, her beautiful mouth firm, her fine forehead open; she was a 
brilliant and lofty brunette. Gela was all grace, all symmetry, all gentle 
and winning beauty ; she did not command, but she attracted ; her eyes 
were blue and soft, her hair fair and wavy, her white forehead serene, 
her air mild, and pure, and holy. She had not the majesty of the princess, 
but she preserved the aspect of self-respect, which demands and obtains 
the respect of others. She was sweetly, touchingly beautiful. The 
princess was made to be admired, but Gela to be loved. He who gazed 
first on Adelaide said to himself,‘ Splendid, glorious woman!’ But 
when he turned to Gela he said, ‘ Sweetest and loveliest of creatures !’ 

The tapestry before them was a favourite task of Adelaide’s, but they 
had now been talking too intently to work ; their theme admitted of no 
concomitant occupation. It was the theme of deepest interest to the 
young, unshackled, unwearied spirit, for it was of love—it was the tale of 
Gela’s first and only love. 

But the romance of life was only beginning for Adelaide and Gela. 
The one was pouring out the secrets of her young heart to the other, who 
was worthy of the confidence because she received it with interest and 
with candour. It was when they had sat down to work that Gela, with 
painfully burning cheeks, wnd averted eyes, and stammering unconnected 
words, had begged her noble mistress’ and friend’s attention; she had 
something to say which her conscience told her ought not to be conceal- 
ed: it was a great exertion to speak of it,—indeed she could not to any 
other but to one to whom she owed so much as the Princess Ade- 
laide, and to her she felt that she owed the confession. It was a fort- 
night since, a warm, beautiful evening; she had gone out alone to enjoy 
the balmy air ; she wandered to a favourite spot—the princess knew it 
well—the outskirt of the neighbouring torest, where the little fountain 
played. She had sat down under the shadow of atree, and she knew 
not how long she had been there when she heard a brisk footstep in the 
forest, a rustling among the underwood, a light half-hummed song. A 
man in the garb ofa hunter, followed by a powerful dog, burst through 
the trees and came towards the fountain. She thought at first it was one 
of the foresters, but a glance showed her it was a stranger, a handsome, 
young, and gallant-looking man. When he approached her he removed 
his hunter's cap with a graceful courtesy, and went to the fountain to 
drink. He was about to take the water from the hollow of his hand, but 
she thought it were churlish not to show him where the wooden bowl for 
the use of the wayfarer was deposited in a niche. He thanked her—it 
was in courtly plirase, not like the plain country speech; and she was 
sure he must have been a good man, for he remembered the need of his 
panting dog, and gave it drink from the bowl also. He asked her of the 
country as a stranger would; or of its fertility, of its beauties, of the 
nobles, their castles, and their towns ; of the peasants and their villages ; 
were the »eople happy, their feudal yoke light, and their wants supplied. 
She saw that the stranger was in tone and air superior toall whom she had 
seen ; even, she thought—she said it with hesitation—superior to the 
nobles who came to the Margrave’s castle; none of even them ghe 
thought had such a lofty bearing. She was sure he was some gallant 
warrior ; and he was very handsome, fair, and ruddy, with open speak- 
ing, blue eyes, an expansive forehead, large and nobly formed nose, full 
and firm mouth, but the sweetest and most eloquent of smiles. 

They parted, and she knew not whither he went; and by some means 
she could not tell how—certainly it was not by agreement, it was by 
strange accident—the next evening they met again at the same spot, and 
then the next evening, and again the next; and then she owned it seemed 
as if there was a tacit understanding that they shou/d thus meet, though 
indeed, in very truth. such appointment was never made in words; 
and now she confessed they lingered long together. He told her of foreign 
lands, he sang to her in a melodious voice the lays of the Minnesingers, and 
he began to talk to her of love; but it was so delicately, it seemed at first 
more by implication than in express terms; and his look, his emphasis, his 
voice, they had sunk into her beart, and fixed themselves on her memory, 
as never aught had done before or conld do again. Yes, evening after even- 
ing they had sat together beside the fountain, sometimes speaking from ful! 
and outpouring hearts, sometimes in a si!ence which in itself was eloquence 
—asilence in which it seemed to each that the other read their rapid and 
voiceless thoughts, and understood them better than if they had been ob- 
scured and impeded by inadequate speech. 

‘ Yes, Gela, now I am sure you are lovers. You have both learned a 
great myatery in love; it is that the moments you speud together in silence 

» not wasted. They are moments of concentration, and devotion, and ear- 
nest feelng , that knit hearts more closely together than a fluent stream of 
he choicest words. Ay, aud memory loves to dwell on such silent heart- 
felt moments better than on the most ardent vows. But who is the stran- 
ger? That he has wold told you long ere this.’ 

Gela looked down, aud crimsoned, and hesitated. ‘Do not chide me 
but in sooth I know uot.’ 
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mories, were elaborately and grotesquely carved; the tapestry was 
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i i i ' fitting phrase, the offspring of embarrassment! And 
‘Foolish girl!’ said th neess, in some displeasure. ‘ Would you awkward and unbe gp s pring 

rk your happines, ering ~ good fame, wi an unknown who may | Gela’s first words were commonplace enough,— 

be al 


unmeet for you—an adventurer, an outlaw, or the husband of ano- 
ther ?” 

‘Nay. hear me,’ expostulated Gela. ‘I have striven to learn his name, 
and hy and lineage he he has repelled my questions, mildly and cour- 
teously, yet firmly. He says time will reveal him to me, when I need not 
blush for my lover; but he says the time is not yet. Unworthy I am sure 
he is not, for his brow is serene, his eye is cloudless; he bears no mark of 
paiufol thought or apprehension ; his step is free, his air undaunted. I think 
myself he looks like some gallant warrior, who, if not now, will yet become 
a hero.” 

‘Ah, Gela,’ said the princess, ‘all isnot well here! The very first thing 


trained confidence. I am sure you have poured out to him all your simple 


all your pets dead and living. I sus 
would gain your heart and will not tell you in whose keeping it may be. 


terviews his reserve must have relaxed. Has he dropped nothing by which 
you can learn at least his name ”” 


‘He bade me call him Hermann.’ And Gela thrilled as she repeated 


the name, which, like a miser, she had hoarded up for her own grati cation | you are.’ 


alone. 

‘Hermann? What else?’ 

‘I know not. Forgive me, but I know only that [have never seen one 
like him, never heard one whose voice is such music to my ear, Lor ever 
can again.’ 

The princess sighed ; she deeply feared for Gela’s peace ; and she augur- 
ed no good from the mysterious lover, whe might in those days have been 
believed to Riibezhl, the mountain demon, or some forest spirit who came 
in semblance of a hunter at the sunset hour to mock the credulous mortal 
maiden. Long and earnestly did Adelaide reason with the playmate of 
her childhood, the companion of her riper years, beseeching her to take 
heed how she too lightly bestowed her affections on one who might leave 
her to sorrow and to blight. She added that she would stretch her authority 
to save ner friend; and by that authority she commanded Gela to dismiss 
her mysterious lover from her ‘presence, and even from her thoughts, uuless 
he at once consented to discover himself to her. And it was arranged that 
Gela should once more meet him that evening at the accustomed place— 
ounce more, and for the last time, if he minal enveloped in the same cloud 
of mystery. Never again could Gela, the young, the pure, the beautiful, 
ook upon an unknown and anconfiding suitor. 

Gela’s instinct told her that her noble mistress judged rightly; her ten- 
der feeling heart gained strength from rectitude, and she determined on the 
sacrifice of ber love, if sacrifice was necessary to her duty. 

There was a pause for awhile between these two noble maidens ; the one 
noble from birth, and both from mind. At length the princess spoke. 

* Think not, Gela, that I am cold and stern to yoa because | have no 
sympathy with your feelings. Your confidence in me dear maiden, de- 

serves a return, and I will own to you that i have loved. {do love. But 
see! | do not crimson or hesitate as you did, silly Gela; for mine is a high, 
a proud love, worthy of my birth and ancestry, such as the world may hear 
from me without a blush. It is uo love for hawthorn giades, and lovely 
vales, and rivulets’ banks—it is a love for courts and palaces. 1 have been 
silent over it, not from shame—that fits not with the love of such as I am; 
but because I delight to brood over my glorious and honourable love alone 
—uninterrupted, undivided, undisturbed, Gela, I love no tributary prince, 
no mere feudal lord, no mere half-proud noble—my love is given to Fred- 
eric Barbarossa,* the young, the brilliant, the glorious emperor, and, let me 
proudly say it, my cousin.’ 

Gela looked up with a gesture of surprise. Adelaide continued :— 

‘ Ay, girl, I love the imperial Frederic. It is not for bis person, hand- 
some though he be; it is not for his accomplishments, though a graceful 
knight in the tournay and the dance, a keen hunter, a skilful troubadour ; it 
is for his statesmaulike genius, his warrior deeds, his gallant daring, his no- 
ble mind, the spirit to conquer kingdoms, aud the intellect to sway them. 
G@ela, | was at Frankfort when Emperor Conrad called together the States, 
and caused them to elect to tke throne Frederic duke of Swabia, his ne- 
phew, in preference to his own son, because he was the greatest, the most 
gifted of the German princes. Can there be higher testimony to his merits 
than that a father elevated him above his son ? i saw the all-acknowledged 
herv, and I loved him,—not as love-smitten maidens of low degree profess 
to love a man, for himself alone; | loved him not merely for what he was, 
but for what he had achieved—not as Frederic of Hohenstauffen, but as 


dusty streets, sordid habitations, or 1 
indeed, exist in such places (for, well tended, he can live anywhere,) but 
his cradle must be in far different scenes,—in such only as the poet and the 
painter would select. Amid the drab colours of life, some 
kinsman of Love (with a strong family resemblance) may be brought forth, 
such as Liking, Fancy, Preference; but not the true divinity himself.’ 


: have never loved till now—never have I knelt with true devotion but at the 
Love brings not only confidence but often indiscretion ; and if he had not} ajtar of my Mamadryad, my forest nymph. Will you not believe me, 
some weighty secret to conceal, under the softeding influence of lovers’ 1n- | Gela 1’ 


‘ How beautifal is this spot! how sweet this hour!’ 


‘How can J believe without provf?’ 
‘Demand your proof.’ 
‘Ido. She looked down. ‘The pruof is this: tell me, at least, who 


‘Gela, do not, do not, in pity to me and to yourself, ask me yet. I will 
reveal it, but not yet.’ 

« Alas, alas!’ sighed Gela, wringing her hands, 

‘Nay, it is no dishonourable secret. The time will come when you will 
be proud of your lover. [do but conceal myself until you have become 
accustomed to me—let me hope, attached to me—too long, too well to re- 
nounce me.’ 

‘ Ah, then I should renounce you if [ knew you?’ 

‘Yes, if you knew me ere you loved me well. An idle punctilio might 
nip a budding hope. When you can and will promise to love me forever, 
then I will reveal myself.’ 

Gela’s rectitude was all awakened, and she replied,— 

* [t were unmeet for an honourable maiden to make such a promise to a 
stranger, in the brain-sick hope that he might prove to be the disguised 
prince of some minstrel romance. Stranger, since stranger you must and 
will be to me, here, then, we part !’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Hermann, with some bitterness, ‘I knew that curiosity—the 
curse our mother Eve has left upon her daughters—would tempt you to the 
fruit of knowledge, and like her you sacrifice your Eden to curiosity ?’ 

‘ Do not call a maiden’s self-respect curiosity,’ replied Gela, gravely 
but gently. ‘Come, let us reason upon it; and, if you love me, you will 
not be unjust to me.’ 

She laid her hand on his, yet with timidity, and spoke earnestly with 
him, in soft, and sweet, and tender tones. She told him of her obliga- 
tions to the Princess Adelaide, and of the just authority by which that 
noble lady forbade her further intercourse with a mysterious suitor. She 
spoke to him the language of her own pure feelings; she pleaded the 
cause of her own honour; she appealed to his. Would he value her af- 
fections were they won as a maiden’s ought not to be? So firmly yet so 
gently did she speak, that Hermann felt he must yield. Yet he grieved, 
and a keen pang mingled with his passionate love. He feared, he ex- 
pected to lose her by the revelation; but he saw that he should equally 
lose her by concealment. 

‘if you will it so absolutely, Gela, it must be so, and you shall know 
your lover. Butthink a moment. Will you not give me a little time? 
Do you not know that mystery is an attendant upon love?’ 

‘ Mystery to the world, perhaps,’ said she, ‘ but not to each other. I 
have ever deemed that the greatest charm of love was the fullness of con- 
fidence, the entire oneness between those whom love unites.’ 

Hermann sighed, and there was a pause. Gela rose to leave him. 

‘ Farewell, Hermann! Here we first met, and here we must part. In 
your path of life, whatever it may be, but necessarily more full of occu- 
pation than mine, you may look back sometimes, amid the pleasures and 
the toils of your career, upon these last few evening hours as an amuse- 
ment, but Z must learn to believe them but a dream.’ 

Hermann started up, and walked a short space in deep thought. Gela 
lingered still. At last he turned to her,— 

‘ Gela, have you ever heard the story of Semele ?’ 

‘L have. The princess and1 have worked it in tapestry; and when we 
began the work, she read itto me. Runs it not somewhat thus ?—Semele 
was beloved by Jupiter in disguise, but she desired to behold him in his 
own due resemblance F 








Frederick the Emperor. 


There were fetes followed that election; my imperial cousin was often at 
my side. Herode by my palfrey’s rein in stately pageants; he wore my 
colours in the lists. [ besiowed on him the prize ol the jousts ; we held 
together high and proud communings. | thought his spirit understood mine; 
I thought he recognized in me one who would encourage him along 
the paths of glory, and be eager todo homage to his genius—one who 
would forget herself to study his fame, and whose never relaxing aim 
should be to have it inscribed upon her tomb that she had been the 
worthy wile of Frederic the Emperor. Ah, ‘tela! in those happy days 
of our intercourse I thought that he loved me. I think so still; for I 
felt that I alone of all the simpering, smoothfaced damsels assembled 
there—I alone was wortiy of him ; and his instinct must have told him so. 
Yes, I still believe that he loved me them, and he may love me again.— 
Though the cares of empire may have overclouded my remembrance for 
a while, yet he will recollect me, and will come to seek me. Look at the 
tapestry on which we have both worked! I loveto portray that gorgeous 
scene when Frederic my cousin was named emperor. [ live in an exciting 
dream of empire, of nations wisely swayed, of people made happy and 
virtaous, of sagacious counsels, just wars, unsullied victories. Such a 
dream is my birthright, and its realisation is due to my own energetic spir- 
it. And it is the more my due, that, loving Frederic as | do—believing as 
I do that I could add to his splendour abroad and his happiness at home, 
et, were it needful to his welfare, [ feel that | could relinquish him, even 
in the midst of successful love and gratified ambition—in the midst of joy, 
price, happiness, and splendour. But go, Gela, go meet your lover—for 
the last time, if it must be so; and be you as prompt as J would be to sa- 
crifice love for honour. Itis not merely the fi h-born from whom high 
feeling is required ; every woman, whatever be her rank, ought to be prin- 
cess and heroine to herself; if not, she is only saved from falling by the ab- 
sence of temptation. Go, Gela, and if you must renounce your lover, re- 
member, the more beloved the more meritorious is the sacrifice !’ 


. . 


The sur was near its setting; there was a joyous, golden light shed all 
over the beautiful landscape. The background was a forest, and not a 
breath stirred the fresh, young, green leaves of the fine old trees—not a 
breath disturbed the straight column of thin blue smoke that revealed 
where the forester’s lodes ian hidden amid the foliage in the distance. In 


the fureground tee trees stood more apart and showed the laxuriant grass 


beneath them, where myriads of wild hyacinths made their deep blue the | them she said nothing—nothing of the ivy wreath, nothing of the allusion 


predominating colour, eclipsing the green of the natural carpet. To the 


right the ground rose high and rocky, and was crowned with ancient pine-| want of candour: that which is disingenuousness in friendship is but deli- 


trees ; and there, ia a sheltery nook, a crystal rill, welling from among 
mossy crags, fell with a soft, gurgling murmur into a reservoir of rudely 
hewn stone, and thence stole away, amid sedges and water-flowers, to min- 
gle with the river Kinzig, whose waters glittered in the distance. Behind 
the little rustic fountaiu was a stone cross, and beside it rude stone seats 
covered with moss and lichens. And there were overhanging trees above, 
and grass and primroses below, and, scattered near, a few maguiticent old 
hawthorn-trees, one sheet of snowy blossom, and loading tho air with their 
most exquisite fragrance. 

Beside the fountain sat Gela, beautiful as its guardian Naiad. Bat, likea 
damsel of the earth, she was making asemblunce of employment, for her 
ae held a distaff, but the thread was often broken and entangled, as 
with furtive glances she was watching the neighbouring glade. 

There was a rustling, crashing step in the forest. Gela's heart beat quick, 
her cheeks crimsoned, her fingers trembled on the distaff; a clear, sweet 


voice hummed a lively song, and in a moment more Hermann emerged ly; I have deserved him, and he has remembered me, even among all the 
from the trees His step was elastic, his figure graceful, his air alert and | tes of anempire. He is coming, and surely it is for my sake he comes. 
eager; but with a!l his even boy-like buoyancy there was an air of creat- 
ness about him that caused the passing peasant to dolf his cap to the stran- 
ger in his jager garb. He came to the fountain, took Gelu’s hand in his ; the 
greetivg was asilentone. Heturned to the pellucid water, drank, and 


scattered a few drops on the ground. 
* Thus, my Gela,’ said be, ‘thus | pour a grateful libation to the geniu 
of the place where I first beheld you |’ 


_ The dog, as he spoke, sprang upon Gela, fawned on her, and showed that I 
he had made acquaintance with her. Gela and her lover sat down upon | castle, and that this evening—this happy evening, Gela, he comes hither, 
the stone seat; for awhile they were silent. Gela tried to conquer her | accompanied by my father, and attended by a small train! This evening ! 
blush and tremor by caressing the dog ; Hermann gazed on her with ear- Ah,a gleam of light shoots across my mind! Is it not this evening your 

How often an eloquent silence is broken by some Hermann has promised to reveal himself? Ihave it! he belongs to the 


nest and admiring eyes. 








hair. 


* So called by his Italian subjects, from the golden cvlour of his beard and 


* Ay, interrupted Hermann, ‘ and when he approached as she compelled 
him, in his proper majesty, the celestial fire that played around him con- 
sumed the indiscreet and too curious Semele.’ 
Gela laughed, for she thought Hermann spoke too vauntingly, and was 
trying to intimidate her. 
‘ [t were better to plunge into the waters of this fountain than to abide 
the consuming fire of your unveiling.’ But she added, more gravely, ‘If 
Semele had been always true to herself, she would have borne about with 
her a talisman that would have preserved her through the fiery trial. I 
await your revelation.’ 
‘ No, Gela, not here. I will not tell you where, but it shall be to-mor- 
row evening, and about this hour. You have vowed never to see me here 
again as the Unknown, but when I have ceased to be a stranger, you mus/ 
come here once more, if it be but once.’ 
He went to the trunk of a tree overgrown with ivy; he gathered the 
fairest spray, wreathed into a ehaplet, and returned to Gela. 
‘ My Gela! my own and only love ! take this wreath, the only offering 
that the obscure Hermann may make to you: the time will come when I 
can present a gift more worthy of you and of myself; but take this now, 
and wear it round your brows at this hour to-morrow evening. I trust 
in it as a talisman that, when next we meet, it will remind you of the fa- 
vourite spot where it was gathered, the happy hours that we have spent 
together, the deep and earnest love of him whe presented it to you. The 
remembrance will, perhaps, influence your heart, and you will still love 
me as Hermann would be loved.’ 
Gela took the wreath and made a gesture of compliance, but her eyes 
were full of tears, and she felt that if she spoke her voice would falter. 
Hermann took her hand, and sunk upon his knee before her. One long 
kiss he impressed upon her hand; it was the first, and she did not repel 
it, for she felt it might be the last. He sprang up, turned away, and 
plunged hastily into the forest glade, while Gela returned sadly and slowly 
to the castle. 
* * * bad id * 
Again the bright noon-day sun illumined the stately apartment of the 
princess, Again Adelaide and Gela sat together, and the embroidery- 
frame stood beside them, but unemployed. Gela had told her noble friend 
all that it imported her to know, that the mysterious Hermann had pro- 
mised to make himself known to her on the evening of that present day, 
but how or where she knew not. Ofall else that had passed between 


to Semele; but her reserve sprang from delicacy of feeling, not from 


ing over the promised revelation. 

‘ He is a strange man, Gela. Will he suddenly appear in the castle- 
hall mounted on a winged fiery dragon, like an enchanter of romance ? 
or will he come an armed knight, with vizor down, and bid us guess his 
name and lineage by the device on his shield and the crest on his helmet ? 
May he, at least, prove worthy of the smile of his lady fair! But, in sooth, 
Gela, you look as sad as if you thought never to smile again!’ 

At that moment a page entered, and presented a letter to the princess 
with all the due ceremonials of respect. She hastily cut the silken string 
that was knotted around it; as she read her eyes sparkled, her colour 
heightened ; she sprang from her chair, sat down again, and made ges- 
tures of a joyful emotion. 


‘ He is coming, Gela! he is coming! I am so-happy! I guessed right- 





I am so happy! Why do not you rejoice with me, girl ? 

Poor Gela, utterly confounded, could just utter,— 

* Who?’ 

‘Who, dull one! but the emperor? Let me proudly say my cousin; and, 
oh, perhaps, soon to say more proudly, my l’rederic! But { must collect 
3 | myself and spead coherently. This letter is from the margrave, my fa- 
ther, now at the temporary court at Muhlberg. My father tells me, greet- 
ing, that the emperer has suddenly signified his pleasure to visit this 


imperial court, and comes hither in Frederic’s train; and if so, he must 
be an honourable man, and one deserving of you, Gela 
ulate each other, we shall both be happy together.’ 








— 


And she kindly clasped the hand of her humble friend, who stoog 


rembling and pale, for her emotion had in it less of confident feelin 
than that of the princess. Adelaide hoped every thing, but Gela feared 
‘ Beautifal, beautiful !’ he replied, but looking at Gela rather than at the| much. Then they separated, the princess to give orders for the empe. 
landscape. ‘ itis asweet hour, a beauteous scene ; and such alone are meet | ror’s reception, and Gela to retire to her own apartment to 1use on the 
for the time and place ot the birth of Love. Love will not spring into life | approaching event. She felt little doubt that she should see her unknown 
amid commonplaces. Who can fancy the birth of Love amid miry and | lover in the imperial train; but, alas! he might be one whose haught 
he haunts of Mammon? Love may, | lineage would forbid their union ; and she recollected with terror thatthe 
young Prince of Arenberg, a new kinsman of the Margrave of Vohberg, 


had a hunting-seat in the neighbourhood, and was himself attached to the 


f-brother or | emperor’s court. He might have come thither privately, might have 
met her at the fountain, and would certainly desire to conceal his mis- 
placed attachment. Then, indeed, she had loved in vain. She thought 


‘I fear me,’ said Gela, as something of a pees pang shot through | of the indignation of the illustrious families of Vohderg and Arenberg, of 
that true love establishes between two innocent hearts is a full and uures-) hsr heart, ‘I fear me you are even over-well skilled in the science of love !’ 


Adelaide’s friendship converted into contempt and disgust to which her 


} ‘You mean, Gela, that you think me faise,—that 1 have been a suitor to | own humble father would be exposed from powerful and indignant mag- 
history, and that of your Sr aya and grandmothers, to say nothing of many afair one ere now! Hear me, and believeme. I may have fluttered 


t, greatly suspect this man, who among the lovely and the young; I have admired, I have preferred; but I 


nates; she felt that she must renounce for ever her ill-assorted lover ; yet 


she resolved, at whatever cost, to keep his secret from the princess, who 


would contemn her too condescending kinsman for his grovelling love, 
Gela remembered Hermann’s allusion to the classic tale, and sighed, 
‘ Mine is, perhaps, the fate of Semele.’ 

* * & * * Sd 
The sun was declining, and all within and without the castle were in pre- 
paration to receive the sovereign. The great hall of state was in its proud- 
est array. It was decorated with suits of armour, trophies of war an chase, 
waving banners, blazoned scutcheons, silver caudelabra with snowy waxen 
tapers ready for lighting up, elaborate tapestries, chairs of state and crimson 
cushions, and vases of marble and of silver filled with flowers. At the head 
of the vast apartment was a raised platform or dais, with a table for the 
evening meal of those early times, decked with massive silver vessels; a 
throne-like seat with crimson canopy for the emperor, and two lower chairs 
for the margrave and his daughter. In the centre of the hall was the table 
for the emperor's officers and chief attendants, and for the more privileged 
members of the margrave’s household. Ranged in order, at each side of the 
hall, stood vassals and retainers ; and on the dais the princess, with Gela and 
three cther female attendants. Adelaide kad arrayed herself in a stately robe 
of crimson silk, embroidered with gold; her beautiful arms and ueck were 
adorned with gems, and a jewelled coronet sparkled from amid her luxuri 
ant raven hair. Gela wore a simple dress of white lawn; on her neck a 
golden chain and cross, the gift of Adelaid; the green ivy wreath of her 
mysterious lover bound the braids of her fair and sunny hair. She wa 
pale from repressed emotion; but she was simply, touchingly, exquisitely 
beautiful, 
Without the drawbridge was heard to fall, and the portcullis to rise ; the 
trumpets sounded a majestic salute; the trampling of many horses came 
nearer and nearer, then ceased ; there was a rustling sound close at hand; 
the door flew open, and a crowd of persons entered. The first was the em- 
peror, magnificently dressed; in his hand his small purple veivet cap, with 
its black plume fastened ia by a diamond, and his sword suspended from a 
broad and rich belt. At his Pft, and a little behind him, came the vener- 
able old margrave; and, in their rear, a number of nobles and offi ers.— 
The emperor approached the dais ; Gela, with a natural curiosity, glanced 
at him; but she started, coloured violently, glanced again, and involuntarily 
murmured half aloud, ‘ Hermann!’ Fortunately she was not overheard, for 
her mysierious lover was indeed the Emperor of Germany, the far-famed 
Frederic Barbarossa! And he—he saw his humble love half hidden bebind 
the princess; and he gave her one quick, emphatic glance of recognitien, 
and then withdrew hiseyes. She saw nothing, distinguished nothing, for 
she had cast down her eyes the moment they met his. She heard nothing 
of his courteous greeting of the princess, nothing of the margrave’s pre- 
sentation of various nobles to his daughter, nothing of the animated conver- 
sation that ensued between Adelaide and her imperial guest. Poor Gela! 
the ivy-wreath on ber bead oppressed her likean iron crown of torture; 
she now knew that she had loved but to lose and suffer. There she stood,a 
part of the pageant prepared to do honour to her lover, unregarded by all, 
torgotten by her illustrious friend in the ecstasy of her own delight, unnotic- 
ed ‘by her leevr, who was devoting himself to her whom Ge!a telt ought to 
be her successful rival. She knew it was right that he should vot expose 
her by his notice there, yet to be thus overlooked was a pang to woman’s 
heart. She remained as in a disturbed and painful dream, till there was 
some movement taking place, some changes of position, as the assembly, ac- 
cording to their different degrees, were about to seat themselves at supper. 
Then the princess snatched the opportunity, turned round, and whispered 
hastily to Gela,— 
‘Is he in the imperial train 3’ 
Happy was Gela that she could couscientiously answer,— 
‘No!’ 
‘ Poor Gela, I pity you!’ Ah, you look deadly pale ! you are ill, and it is 
no marvel, | will not be so cruel as to detain you here. You have my per- 
mission to retire.’ 

With a most grateful heart Gela availed herself of the welcome permis- 
sion, and glided silently away from the gay scene. The emperor's eye 
watched lier furtively; and it seemed to him that all of beauty, all of inte- 
rest vanished with her from that stately hall. 

* * ” * 


Once more alone, and Gela breathed more freely ; yet she was suffering 
with many intense and mingled feelings. There was love hopeless, and for 
ever so; whiat time or chance could remove the obstacles of birth between 
the emperor and the forester’s daughter? Dread lest the censorious would 
discover the misplaced love, shame that she had been woord with dishon- 
ourable views (for with what other could an emperor see her 7), a sense of 
ingratitude to the princess for intercepting the heart that should have been 
hers ; yet amid all this there was the one honied drop that sweetens the cap, 
however bitter, that sorrow holds to woman’s lips—she knew herself belov- 
ed. She took off her only ornaments, the ivy gariand and the gold cross, for 
they seemed to oppress her; they were the gifts of her lover and her friend, 
who ought, she felt, to have been united, but that she stood between them. 
She formed a noble resolution, and bound herself by a silent vow. 
* = * * 

The next evening Gela sat once more beside the fountain. She had re- 
so'ved uever to meet her unknown lover,there; but she kuew him now, and 
too well, and she went to meet him for the last time there. She was not 
mistaken in her conjecture that he would seek her. She soon heard the 
crashing step in the forest, but the usual song wassilent. He emerged from 
the trees, and stood beside her again in his simple hunter garb—again a 
only Hermann. But now they met with an embarrassment such as they had 
never felt before. 
‘Gela!’ said the emperor, at length, * Gela, you know me now, and, 
—— too soon. Yet let it not be asI fear; why should we part because 

am not some low-born hind? Why should we part because [ am a sove- 
reign, and can lay treasures and honours at your feet ?’ 
| ‘Honours!’ said Gela, with a reproachful emphasis ;‘ honours without 
honour! Hear me, sire! ; 
‘No, not sire ‘’ interrupted the imperial lover ; ‘ call me Frederic—eved 
Hermann, as you used, but not that cold title !’ 
‘It is your due, site, and itis right that I use it to remind us both of our 
duties. Sire, you must renounce me for ever! ‘To love me is unworthy o! 
your pride; to love you is unworthy mine ?’ ; 
But it were long to tell the earnest colloquy that ensued between Gela 











cate reserve in love. The princess, with a cordial interest, was ponder- | and herexalted lover. Frederic besought her love with all the eloquence 


of passion ; he addressed her affections, strove to awaken her ambition, 
promised wealth and rank for herself and her father, pledged an eterna! se- 
crecy to guard her name from reproach, but all in vain, Gela was true ‘© 
herself. 

‘Sire,’ she said, ‘I am but an humble maiden to you, but { am to my- 
self a princess, and never will I consent to sully my own lineage, of whose 
honest fame I am daly proud. Speak not to me of concealment from the 
world: my world is in my own heart.’ 

‘If you loved me, Gela, you would not refuse to make some sacrifices !0t 
me, for thatis the proof of love.’ 

* I may not’ she replied, ‘take of the offerings dae to heaven to lay them 
ou an idol’s altar.’ : 

Frederic saw that he gained no ground, that Gela could never be more '° 
him than she was then; bat his love for her was so real, that its truth beg" 
to purify its warmth, and he loved her the better the more he saw her wor 
thy of trae love. He began to feel that he could be content and happy 
with her love shown to him as to a brother; if she would but consent [0 
see him still sometimes, and let him live overa blameless, a peaceful hour 
in her company, to learn holy and soothing feelings from her sweet voice 
and to store up treasures for fature memory. Gela consented lo see ae 
again at times (for indeed such interviews were necessary to the determn® 
tion she had formed,) but she would never again meet him alone, or besid 
the fountain. 

‘ Look yonder !’ she said ; ‘look at that little rastic church on the banks 
of the Kinzig. It is always open to invite the chance wayfarer to 7. 
prayer before its humble altar. There willl meet you, because there, 
that holy place—a holy though unseen presence—we are sale even from th 

ready sneer of the evil thinker.’ —" 

Before they parted Frederic told her that he had been for awhile wi2 





Let us congrat- | some train at Miihlberg, but loving the luxury of a solitery hour and releas® 














from state, he had often rode out with scarce any attendants to 4 gmail 
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hunting-ledge within afew miles, and thence had loved to ramble out alone, 

and thus he had met, He had concealed his rank the better to guin her 

confidence ; but when she forced him to discover himself, he chose to do it 

jp a manner that he hoped would impress her imagination, and make her 
roud of her illastrious lover. 

‘ But Gela,’ said he, ‘1 did you injustice ; you are not to be dazzled, or 
pought, or flattered from the right path.’ He told her that it cost him 
some trouble that evening to steal from the margrave’s castle and meet her 
where his heart told him be would meet her. That the next morning he 
would return to Muehlberg, and thence would come alone thrice in every 
week (while he cou/d linger at Muehlberg) to meet her in the rustic chrach. 





[t was an humble place for an imperial visitor, that lowly church. On 
its plain oakea altar were a radely sculptured crucifix and brazen candle- 
sticks. The only ornaments of its grey stone walls were a few coarse pic- 
tures vf saints, and some faded garlands hung up in fond remembrance of 
the dead, whose names and ages were inscribed ona parchment fastened to 
each garland. There were rough wooden benches and a few rush c‘airs, 
and the sun slanted in through long and narrow windows. And many an 
evening Gela and the young and glorious emperor met, and there sat down 
together on the steps of the altar, as it were under the protection of that 
cross; and near them sat Gela’s young sister, as lovely and as gentle as 
Gela’s self, but deaf aud damb ; and, as she sat or knelt, telling her beads 
with a pious look, she seemed like a guardian angel watching and praying 
for their welfare. Gela’s purpose in consenting ever again to meet him 
whom she loved so well for her own happiness, but not for her own peace 
(for peace is for ever the ally of integrity), was to use all her innocent arti- 
tices to gain lim for a suitor for her illustrious and beloved mistress ; and, 
steady to her purpose, she always made Adelaide the principal theme of 
their conversation. She eulogised her beauty and her virtues, the lottiness 
and grandeur of her sentiments, befitting her for the wife of a hero, 
whose mind she would understand, whose acts she could appreciate. [nu 
fine, Gela represented the princess as one who would shed a lustre on his 
public career, aud ensure happiness to his private life. By degrees she 
insinuated to him as much of Adelaide’s sentiments for himself as stiraula- 
ted his curiosity ; aud when he was prepared to be sufficiently interested in 
the discovery, then she acknowledged to him that the princess had centred 
upon himall ber noble affections. Then, indeed, he began to listen, and to 
talk of her with interest and animation, for nothing is more interesting to 

our nature than that which gratifies oar vanily and self-cumplacenca. 

Sull Frederic loved Gela too well, though so hopelessly, to be yet able to 
play the suitor to another, Still he kept aloof trom the margrave’s castle, 
and haunted incognito that lonely and lowly church. 


But the destinies of Frederic would not long suffer him to remain inac- 
tive aud obscure. The Milanese, his subjects in Ltaly, displayed a rebel- 
lious spirit; and the emperor was called to the seat of his empire, to meet 
his old aud trusty counsellors. 

The evening before his departure he met Gela in the church of the Kinzig ; 
and now on the eve of absence, his love for her burned with redoubled 
strength. He would hear nothing of Adelaide: he declared that his love 
for Gela was so deep, so enduriag, that while she lived he could never 
offer his hand to another ; that since she never could be his, no other should 
occupy ber place in his bosom; that he would live a life of celibacy, free to 
love ber with a faithful though hopeless attachment. And Gela’s heart 
leaped for a moment with a womaaly joy to see how fondly she was be- 
loved; but her innate purity in a moment after regretted the pertinacity of 
that very love. Atlength they parted; but Frederic’s words, that while 
she lived he would never wed another, sunk deep into her heart; and she 
saw that sie was called upon to a fucther and more important resolution. 


Time passed on; events allowed the emperor a moment’s respite from 
state affairs. He hastened to the lonely church, and entered with an impa- 
tient siep, aud looked round; but Gela was not there. Her sister, the deaf 
and dumb, war in Aer accustomed place, bending over her beads; but 
where was Gela? His heart thrilled with some scarce defined dread. 
Was she dead? 
devotions. The poor girl recognized him, sprang up, and gazed upon him, 
but it was with a sorrowful look: she seemed like one who felt herselt 
desolate. The emperor’s alarm increased; he questioned her by signs. 
The dumb girl made gestures to him to follow her, and weut rapidly forth. 
Frederic followed ; the strong man trembled with appreheusion; he dread- 
ed lest she should lead him to her grave. But she guided him past the 
churchyard, on—on—till they reached a small convent of Benedictines 
near the river. She knocked ; the portress appeared at the wicket. At 
some signs from the dumb girl the door was opened, and Frederic, lost in 
wonder, was led into the parlour. There behind the grate stood Gela, his 
beloved Gela, in the tull babit and black veil of a professed nun. His 
senses seemed to reel, he gazed awhile with dazzled eyes; and at length 
cried with a voice of pain,— 

‘Oh, Gela! why have you done this?’ 

‘To make you happy,’ she replied; ‘and to restore you to the path of 
your duty. Your empire demands of you to marry; a noble and suitable 
bride awaits you. But you have wasted your energies, and misplaced 
your affections. Aud you said that while I lived you would remain un- 
wedded. My emperor, | am as the dead. Gela is no more; my name in 
religion is Sister Agatha. When I wus professed my dirge was sung, and I 
died to the world and to you. Gela is buried; you must forget her. 
You must marry for the sake of your own happiness, for your empire’s 
interests, aud in justice to your illustrious cousin, whose affections you have 
involuntarily won. Remember me vuly to think that | loved you well 
enough to nerve myself to this act. Remember me only to fulfil my 
auxious wish.” 

‘Oh, my Gela! my Gela! this is too much. You have been cruel to 
yourself and me.’ 

_‘ Fear not for tne, she said, in her soft low voice. ‘ Itis a woman’s birth- 

right, her privilege, her glory, to make sacrifices. What! think you all 
heroism is confined to men? Not so; our heroism is more frequent, is 
greater, for it is less regarded, less rewarded by the world. You men can 
sacrifice t » the world, aud demand its plaudits; we women sacrifice on the 
unseen shrine of our owa hidden hearts. You sacrificea part; but we, our 
all. You think ita great trial when a sacrifice is required from you; but 

we women thank Heaven that we possess aught worthy to be accounted a 

sacrifice, and deem it a privilege to have such accepted from us. 

have lived ia the wor'd as happily as falls to the lot of most mortals, 


for I loved the fair face of nature, [ loved my kindred and my friends; but 
I have relinquished all to seclude myself for ever within these narrow walls, 


for the sake ot youre weltare, your glory. My emperor, will you be so | more unprofitable. One profitable gift, however, the elder Hook soon de- 


cruel as to let my sacrifice be in vain?’ 


Many a heart is caught at the re-bound: 60 Adelaide gained the empe- 
rors wheu he saw himself cut off trom Gela, wholly aud for ever. He had 
had a long, sad, agitating interview witb her; and when he left her he was a 
prey to a thousand emouons. Hope was extinct, love rejected, even friendly 
intercourse was intercepted. His heart felt an aching void which he could 
not bear. The void must be filled,—who so worthy as Adelaide? She 
aves him. Their marriage was poor Gela’s wish, the aim of her sacrifice. 
Could he be less generous than Gela in self-conquest? No! let him at 
‘east try to equal in nobleness of spirit his hamble love. 


e , . . . . . . . 

Proudly aud joyfully did Adelaide of Vohberg learn from the margrave 
that Frederic had made formal proposals for her haud. And after the first 
ecstacy of triumph had subsided, she flew to the Benedictine convent to 
share her joy with her never forgotten friend, the cloistered Gela. Ade- 
laide had never marvelled at Gela’s sudden resolution of taking the veil ; 
she thougit it the nataral result of ber disappointment, tor she believed that 
Gela’s mysterious lover had never reappeared to fulfil his promise of dis- 
Phi 3 himself. And now Gela, as Sister Agatha, received her joyous 
friend with an emotion she little guessed. But she kept her secret, which 
could but have pained the princess. She could not tell that proud and ex. 


ultiug: lady, that to the geuerosity of her humble attendant she owed her 
imperial suitor 


The Emperor Frederic espoused the Princess Adelaide. And while he 
S memorial to ber henocr, The cece sa tsne determined on, erecting 

e conveut where she was confessed stood in 
an isle of the Kinzig, in a charming valley, varied with wood, and hill, and 
water, and protected by a chain of hills uniting with the manntains of Fran- 
Conia, and with the Vogelsberg of Wetteravia. In tnat isle, and beside that 
convent, he built a magnificent palace, of which the teserestion ruins are 
still V sited by travellers, who explore with admiration its ran Be ite pil- 
lared arcade, its chapel and towers, and hall of justice, the spacious court 
with the statue of the Emperor. In that valley, too, and around that con- 
vent, he built a city, and gave it the name of Gela hausen, that is, Gela’s 
Gola (now corrupted into Gelnhausen, or Gelnh ausen], that the memory of 
7ela’s blameless aud noble sacrifice might live for ever in her native coun- 
try. Wheu Adelaide inquired with surprise why the new-built city was 


called after a lowly aud humble nun, Frederic revealed 


io he ry of 
his love en: er the story of 


Aud Adelaide felt no jealous pang. Gela ac- 
‘Yoe* wr having been beloved by the Emperor. 
®8, she said, when he fiuished his recital, ‘a city is a befitting memorial 


1 Gela’s purity. 
quired a lastre in her eyes fi 


He burried up to the dumb girl, and roused her from her | 


I could } consented to allow him to remainat home. The ‘little back drawing-room’ 





of an Emperor’s esteem, and Gela well deserves that her memory should be 
preserved in the legends of the founding of Gelahausen.’ 


Time passed. Adelaide was blessed. She had obtained the summit of 
her wishes ; but human happiness is mutable, and wishes fulfilled do not al- 
ways secure it, Adelaide was childless. Frederic’s hereditary subjects 
were loud in their desire for an heir. His position became an anxious one. 
The Milanese rebelled against him. His interference became necessary be- 
tween Roger, king of Scicily, and his oppressed subjects. He was obliged 
to resist the eacroachments of the pope on his imperial prerogatives. He re- 
quired fresh allies and powerful connexions. In brief, Adelaide, the quick- 
sighted, the noble, the unselfisk, saw with a woman’s penetration in the in- 
terests of the beloved, that if he were freed from her to make a more bril- 
liant connexion, to gratify his subjecis with an heir, to daunt his enemies by 
a new aud powerful alliance, his star would gain the ascendant in Europe ; 
and she nerved herself to relinquish him (as she once said she could) in the 
midst of gratified love, ambition, splendour, and enjoyment. She propos- 
Ng divorce between two hearts that understood and appreciated each 
other. 

Adel aide reasoned with her reluctant husband, and obtained from him 
not without great exertion, the falfilment of her last desire—the wreck of 
all her own happiness, save the happiness of self-approval. Their consan- 
guinity provided the pretext for their divorce, and Adelaide became once 
more only Frederic’s cousin. 


Again Adelaide visited Gela in the convent, now become spacious and | 
spleudid by Frederic’s bounty, aud a couspicuoas object in the city of Gela- | 
hansen. She had come there a happy bride, but now more desolate than a 
widow. She poured out her bleeding heart to Gela. She told her of the 
pang of parting for ever with her hero, her imperial husband. ‘You, Gela,’ 
she said, ‘you can feel for me, for you have known something of the pang 
of separation from him; but, oh, not so deeply, so keenly, aa | have felt it, 
for he has never been to you what he has been to me. And truly I believe, 
that I never could have brought myself to this mighty sacrifice but for your 
bright example, which guided me like a star in the paths of duty.’ 
And now Adelaide’s chief enjoyment in life, was to repair to Gelnhausen 
(whenever Frederic was far away) to visit Gela, and walk with her in the 
convent-garden, and talk wf the increasing fame ot the Emperor ; and some- 
times Adelaide would beg the gentle nan’s indulgence while she sat down 
on a grassy bank, with her eyes upturned to the setting sun, and sang a lit- 
tle lay, dictated to her by her fond remembrance of her cousin, and some- 
time lover :— 
‘ Though Fortune’s gifts on others flow, 

Though scenes of joy impart, 
A glimpse of bliss I ne’er can know, 

To mock a bankrupt heart; 
Unenvied shall their pleasures be, 
While thus J can remember thee. 


‘Notall the glare of tinsel state, 
Were worth one smile of thine, 
But since. divided thus by Fate, 
That smile can ne’er be mine, 
One solace still remains for me, 
That thus I can remember thee.’ 


In 1156, when Frederic was thirty-five years of age, he married Beatrix, 
the heiress of Burgundy, and annexed that importaut country to bis domin- 
ions. Twice was his happiness founded on the sacrifices of women; he 
married Adelaide by the seif-devotion of Gela, and Beatrix by that of Ade- 
laide, inspired by Gela’s example. But this is no uncommon case. Men 
are often far more indebted to the devotion of women than their pride or 
their justice will confess. Seatrix, the empress, became the mother of sev- 
eral children, and the partner of a brilliant destiny. She often visited with 
Frederic the palace of Gelnhausen; for he loved to breathe the same air as 
| Gela. the still beloved, because ever honoured Gela; and to perform some 
of his princely and munificent acts within the sphere of her own know- 
led ge. 

We have chosen to extract the tale of Gela’s love, and the origin of Geln- 
hausen, from the obscurer parts of history, because it is so dissimilar from 
what chroniclers usually tell us of the Beloved of Menarchs. We read so 
much of women who have bartered female honour for titled honours ; who 
have flaunted abroad decked in all jewels, save one; who have paraded their 
meretricious influence at court; who have deemed vice excused if well gild- 
ed ; and whose names blot the record of their sovereigns’ lives. History has 
so widely emblazoned forth the Pompadours and the Castlemaines in its 
most noted chapters, that it is refreshing to reverse the picture, and to draw 
from the more neglected pages the memory of one woman, who, though the 
beloved of an emperor, young, handsome, aud brilliant, sull continued 





military royal highness, were also under weigh. But arrival was impossi 
ble: the thoroughfares, from every point of the compass, were already 
blocked up with wagons, coaches, brewers’ drays, costermongers’ carte— 
vehicles oi all descriptions. The habbub this prank occasiuned in London 
may be easily imagined; we have narrated it, nowise with approval, as a 
significant emblem of Hook’s early life. It was played in the year of his 
majority. 

Sach frolics, howe ver, were not calculated to introduce Theodore to those 
exalted regions of high lifea bove stairs which his merriment, duly softened, 
was in after-years so frequently to exhilarate, and whitherwards he was 
doubtless already casting many a longing glance. For this consummation 
he was indebted to the most wonderful of all his brilliant social gifts—his 
faculty of improvisation, a display of which could extort from such a man 
as the poet oleridge the assertion, that ‘Hook was as true a genius as 
Dante!’ When Sheridan was returned fo# Westminster, after one of those 
numerous ever memorable struggles, now so utterly forgotten, the com- 
pany at Drury Lane celebrated their proprietor’s triumph by giving him a 
dinner, and Theodore was among the guests. In the course of the evening, 
says Mrs. Mathews, ‘ being in turn solicited, he displayed his talents in ex- 
temporaneous singing. The company was numerous, and generally stran- 
gers to Mr. Hook; but without a moment’s premeditation he composed a 
verse upon every person in the room, full of the most pointed wit, aud with 
the traest rhymes, unhesitatingly gathering into his subject, as he rapidly 
proceeded, in addition to what had passed during dinner, every trivial inci - 
dent of the moment. Mr. Sheridan was astonished at his extraordinary fa- 
culty,’ &c. ‘could not have believed,’ &¢. &c.; and, in short, took some 
notice of the young English improvisatore 

This introduction to the author of the Schocl fo: Scandal, led to an ac- 
quaintance with his son (the ‘Tom’ of so many of his jokes), anc with other 
‘persons of quality,’ triends of the younger Sheridan. By and by we meet 
Theodore, delighting and delighted, in the drawing-room of the Marchioness 
ot Hertford. Nay, royalty, or quasi-royalty itself, ‘at a supper in Man- 
chester Square,’ and ‘one or two dinners elsewhere,’ deigning \o be amu ed 
with his witty sallies and lyrical ground-and-lofiy tumbling. Oo the first 
of these occasions, when the aspirant, then ‘a slim youth of fine figure, his 
head covered with biack clustering curis,’ took his leave, the Prince Regent 
placed his hand on his shoulder, and said, ‘Mr. Hook, | must see and hear 
you again.’ The ball was at ‘heodore’s foot; presently the same illus- 
trious personage was heard to declare, ‘Something must be doue tor Mr. 
Hook.’ 

By the end of 1812 something very effectual had been done for Hook: he 
was appointed accomptant-general and treasurer to the colony of the Mau- 
ritius, with a salary of 2000/. a year. Here was an opportunity, easily, and 
without the fear of ridicule, to amend whatever was wrong in his way of 
lite. Had the man now shaped his cowse a little more wisely, he might, 
indeed, never have edited John Bali, and yet been in all ways a gainer.— 
But he was five-and-twenty, and his dayshad not been passed in the school 
where the lessons of seil-denial are enforced with stripes. Arrived at his 
destination in the October of 1813, be continued, on a somewhat higher 
scale, the game he had already been playing in London. He found a gay, 
dissipated society stirring around him; balls, theatricals public and private, 
horse-races, mason-festivities, convivialities without end. He plunged 
headlong into it all, enjoyed and repaid in kind the boundless hospitality of 
the place; while the duties of his office were being neglected, or—worse 
than aeglected—tefi to be pertormed by dishonest subordinates. Finally, 
on the evening of the 8th of March, 1818, some five years and nine months 
after he had landed, he was supping at a friend’s house, when the offices 
of justice came to seize him. Poor Theodore was dragged by ‘ torchlight 
through crowded streets’ to the common jail, (hen handes over to a military 
detachment homeward-bound, and sailed scon atierwa'ds for England, charg 
ed with having embezzled 20,000/. of the public money. 

The Quarterly Reviewer has gone,  iih impartiality and care, into the 
question of Hook’s misconduct, and it seems clear that he was innccent of 
everything but the grussest carelessness ; a sad fault indeed, yet far enough 
removed trom crime. He arrived at Portsmouth ia the January of 1819, 
and was at once, by order of the crown lawyers, released irom confinemen, 
to uadergo, through a wearisome series o! years, the searching examination 
by the Audit Board. During his absence his father had died. By the close 
of 1819—triendless, moneyless, disgrace'1—he had crept into humble lodg- 
ings at Somerstown. But the buoyaucy ol jis spirit no misfortune could 
utierly depress. He sought out the humbier of his old associates, and if 
be had peverty to vex him, gaiety was there ‘0 keep him company. He 
wrote jor theatres and periodicals: he even started a magazine—The Arca- 
dian. The queen’s business was then engrossing the minds of all, and Theo- 
dore had been ever the sturdiest ot Tories. In the summer of 1520 he fired 
the first shot in his fierce campaign against that unhappy personage: it was 
‘a thin octavo,’ in such rhyme as we canfancy. A tew months more, and 
John Bull electrified the world. 
‘ No first appearance of any periodical work of any class whatever has, in 











blameless, simple, modest, yet heroic, and whose name reflects a cloudless 
light on his that is associated with it, M. E. M. 


[ Josephine, Napoleon’s first Empress, sacrificed herself at ber husband's 
desire, because she had no children. She consented to the divorce that the 
Emperor might marry Maria Louisa, vainly hoping thereby to perpetuate 
the Bonapartean Dynasty. ] 
—<——___. 
BIOGRAPiIIC SKETCHES. 
THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. 

Theodore Edward Hook was born in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, 
London, on the 22d of September, 1783. His father was a musical com- 
poser of talent, in his day and sphere a man of considerable note. Mrs. 
Hook is said to have been an amiable and excellent woman: she died, un- 
fortunately for Theodore, in his fitteeuth year, just when he most needed a 
judicious and affectionate monitor. There was but one other child, Dr. 
James Hook, Theodore’s senior by eighteen years, who, when they lost their 
mother, was already at Oxford, preparing for the church. His life, less 
brilliant, was happier than his gifted brother’s. He rose to due eminence 
in his profession, and died dean of Worcester. 

Theodore had been sent betimes to Harrow ; but when his father became 
a widower, and therefore anxious for his boys’ cheerful compaay, he easily 


was accordingly given up to Master Theodore. Here he settled himself to 
read novels and tarces, or fantasy on the piano, or play the foo! with such of 
his young friends as chose to visit him: nothing could be more pleasant, or 


| tected in his sportful son: Theodore could versity, and versify well, with 
less trouble than it costs ordinary mortals to pen very indifferent prose = 
This discovery sealed his fate. The veteran artist took the stripling into 
partnership. Was a song required—Theodore dashed off the words, while 
the other composed the music—the junior receiving an equitable share of 
the proceeds. For ths son of a man hand-in-glove with the whole tribe of 
players and dramatists, the transition from the little back drawing-room, to 
the spaces both ‘ before and behind the stage’ of Drury Lane, was a natural 
and an easy one. Theodore was a poet, and even already a wit; his per- 
son pleasing, his manners free from timidity ; no wonder if he rose into high 
favour with the ladies and gentlemen of the green-room. Such an atmos- 
phere, and such society, quickly stimnlated him to attempt something lof- 
tier than song-writing. With the aid of a few French vaudevilles, * The 
Soldier’s Return, a comic opera in two acts,’ was quickly produced. It 
was performed at Drury Lane with ‘ vociferous applause ;’ and who now so 
happy as Theodore? This success nearly turned his head, or at least 
banished from it, and for ever, all thoughts of joining any of the regular 
professions. 

This was in 1805, and during the next few years, operas, melodramas, 
farces—some of the last, it is said, capital in their kind—flowed in rapid 
succession from Theodore’s pen. But at that time, as the best of his bio- 
graphers observe, the real farce was his own life. His theatrical ongoings 
had made him acquainted with the actor Mathews, a merry, thoughtless 
fellow like himself: both were in the heyday of youth, instinct with fan, and 
brimful of the wildest animal spirits. 

Their acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy, and this gave birth to 
a long seri€s of practical jokes—some avdacious, some merely comic—a his- 
tory of which might fill whole volumes though of a nature truly more to 
amuse than to edify. Has the reader ever heard of the ‘ Berners Street 
Hoax of 18091’ A neat, quiet-looking residence drew the attention of The- 
odore and a companion, as they were one day passing through Betners street. 
Next moment the wag offered to bet that, before the week was out, this 
very Mansion would be the most famous in London. The wager was ac- 
cepted, and Hook set to work to win it 


a thousand persons of every rank and occupation. Some, on the most plau- 
liver goods of one kind or another, on the same hour of the same day, at the 
innocent and devoted house. On the appointed forenoon, Theodore and 


his friend were planted at the window opposite, to contemplate and enjoy 


the Dake of York’s carriage; the Archbishop of Canterbary, a cabinet min- 





our time atleast, produced such a startling sensation. It told at once, from 
the convulsed centre, to every extremity of the kingcom. There was talent 
of every sort, apparently. that coald have been devised for such a purpose, 
lt seemed as if a jegion of sarcastic devils had brooded in synod over the 
elements of withering derision.’ 

Theodore’s salary as editor was rising towards 2000/7. a-year, when, in the 
autumn of 1823, the investigation of the Audit Board was closed: its report 
pronounced him a debtor to the crown in the sum of 12,000/. His proper- 
ty, forthwith seized and sold, did not fetch as many pence; and his person 
was handed over to a sherit!’s officer named Hemp, to be dealt with as the 
law prescribes, It was always one of Hook’s delusions, founded partly on 
his John Bull services, that some royal or noble interference would be ex- 
erted to have the debt wiped out. For nine montis, accordingly, incurring 
unnecessary expense, he lingered on in his captor’s residence at Shire Lane, 
a dismal and squalid abode. Yet this period was not the most unhappy or 
even the most unprofitable of his life. His days were devoted to the duties 
ot his editorship, and to the composition of the ‘Sayings and Doings.’ Of 
an evening, his friends and acquaintances gathered round him. Dr Maginna, 
whose acquaintance with him dated from his imprisonment, wes a nightly 
visitor. At last, in the April of 1824, he gave notice that he intended to re- 
move to the King’s Bench. Mr. Hemp had, meanwhile, been fascinated 
by the consiant glee and good-humour of his lively captive. To break the 
melancholy of parting, he went the length of inviting him to a festive baa- 
quet on the evening before he left Shire Lane. The company was of a mix- 
ed description—cultivators of the muses, from ‘Theodore’s circle of friends, 
alternating with select tipstaves, intimates of the worthy host. Ere the night 
was gone, Hook was called on for an improvisation, ‘ and his ballad’ (says 
a good authority, for otherwise it were incredible) ‘ showed up Mr. Hemp 
and his brethren as intrusted with the final office of the law in the case of 
the culprit before them.’ 

After a year’s detention in the King’s Bench, in tue May of 1825 he was 
finally released, with a distinct intimation from the Audit Board, that the 
debt was to hang over bim till paid. Hook was now in his thirty-seventh 
year, and, with proper prudence, happy days might have still been in store 
tor him. For the first series of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ published early in 
1824, he had received £2000: the second appeared Tost bates he left the 
King’s Bench. Both placed him high among the highest of then living nov- 
elists. His emolaments from John Bull were, as already stated, uncom- 
monly large. Thus, in a short time, with economy and dihqneen, indepen- 
dence was sure for him. Willit be believed, that although, during the next 
sixteen years, he wrote thirty-eight volumes, and added the editorship of the 
New Monthly Magazine to that of John Bull, not a farthing of the large 
sums this productive industry brought him was devoted to extinguish bis 
debt to the crown? 

On quitting jail, he took a good house at Patmey, and — to mix in 80- 
ciety, though chiefly of a theatrical and literary kind. ‘Two years after- 
wards, however, he migrated to a large and handsome residence in Cleve- 
land Row (of Londow Proper), gave dinners on an extensive scale, and be- 
came a member and frequenter of several aristocratic clubs, ‘ eapecially’— 
fatal words—* such as allowed of play.’ His visiting book soon included 
all that was loftiest and gayest, and in every sense most distinguished in 
London society. The editor of Jobn Bull, the fashionable novelist, the wit- 
tiest and most vivid talker of the time, his presence was not only every- 
where welcome, but everywhere coveted and clamoured for. But tl 
whirlwind of extravagant dissipation emptied his pocket, fevered his brain, 
and shorteved the precious leisure in which alone bis subsistence could be 
gained. In the midst of it all, he saw impending over him the Damocles 
sword of debt. In 1831 he removed, indeed, to an humbler residence at 

Fulham, but bis habits in other respects suffered no change. At home, too, 
he had entangled himself in domestic relations to which it is painful to re- 
fer. There were, it is true, constant internal struggles and protests against 
all this madness, yet, practically, Theodore sur rendered himself with open 


: a eng i}. for ht ; : late) made any one 
Before seven days elapsed, the | ©ye* to his fate ; he never (until, for human purposes, too } =—y 
post had carried a thousand letters, from the pen of Mr. Thecdore Hook, to | real and forcible attempt to break the baleful spell which chained him to a 


course of life inwardly and outwardly ruinous. The vigour of the following 


sible grounds, were requested to appear in person; but the majority to de- | #Pt quotation must excuse its length. 


‘There is recorded,’ in his Diary, ‘in more than usual detail, one winter 
visit at the seat of a nobleman of almost unequalled wealth, evidently par- 
ticularly fond of Hook, and always mentioned in terms of real gratitude, 


the proceedings. Precisely at the hour named in all the missives, up drove | Ve! affection. Here was a large company, including some of the very high- 


est names iv England: the party seems to have remained together for more 























ister. the lord mayor, and a great host of dignitaries, less panctual than his | than afortuight ; or, if one went, the place was filled immediately by ano- 
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ther not less distinguished by the advantages of birth and fortune Hook’s 
is the only untitled name, except a led captain and chaplain or two, aud 
gome misses of musical celebrity. What a straggle he has to maintain! 
Every Thursday he must meet the printer of “John Bull,” to arrauge the 
paper for Saturday's impression. While the rest are shooting or hunting, 
he clears his head as weil as he can, and steals a few hours to write his arti- 
cles. When they go to bed on Wednesday night, he smuggies himself into 
a postchaise, and is carried across the country to some appointed “ Blue 
Boar” or “Crooked Billet.” Thursday morning is spent in overhauling 
correspondence, in all the details of the editorship. He, with hard driving, 
zcts back to the neighbourhood of the castle when the dressing-bell is ring- 
ing. Mr. Hook's servant has iutimated that his master is slightly indispus- 
ea. He enters the gate as if from a short walk in the w In half an 
hour, behold him answering placidly the inquiries of the ladies—his head- 
ache fortunately gone at last—quite ready for the turtle and champague— 

uns rattle like a hail-shower—“ that dear Theodore” had never been more 

rilliant. Ata decorous hour the great lord and his graver guests retire: 1t 
is supposed that the evening is over, that the house is shut up. Bat Hook 
is quartered in a long bachelor’s gallery with half-a-dozen bachelors of dif 
ferent calibre. One of them,a dashing young earl, proposes what the Diary 
calls “‘ something comfortable” in his dressing-room. Hook, after his sleep- 
less night and busy day, hesitates; but is persuaded. The end is, that they 

lay deep, and that Theodore loses a great deal more money than he had 
Goonshe with him from town, or knows how to come at if he were there. 
Bat he rises next morning with a swimming, bewildered head, and, as the 
fumes disperse, perceives that he must write instantly for money. No difli- 
culty is to be made. The fashionable tailor (alias merciless Jew) to whom 
he Taslests the case must, on any terms, remit a hundred pounds by return 
of post. It isaccomplished—the debt is discharged, Thursday comes reund 
again, and again he escapes to meet the printer. This time the printer 
brings a payment of salary with him, and Hook drives back to the castle in 
great glee. Exactly the same scene recurs a night or two afterwards. The 
salary all goes. When the time comes for him at last to leave his splendid 
friend, he finds that he has lost a fortnight us respects a book that must be 
finished within a month or six weeks, and that with travelling expenses hi- 
ther and thither (he bas to defray the printer’s too), and losses at play to 
silken coxcombs—who consider him as an admirable jack-pudding, and also 
as an invaluable pigeon, since-he drains his glass as well as fills it—he has 
thrown away more money than he could have earned by the labour of three 
months in hisown room at Fulham. But then the rumble of the green 
chariot is seen well stocked with pheasants and hares, as it pauses in pass- | 
ing through town at Crockford’s, the Carlton, or the Atheneum ; and as of. | 
ten as the ‘‘ Morning Post’ alluded to the noble peer’s Christmas court, Mr. 
Theodore Hook's name closed the paragraph of “ fashionable intelligence.” ’* 
Sunt lachryme rerum ! : 

Hook’s life was tending towards no peaceful and desirable goal, and 
though to the outward eye, almost to the last, the same polished and joyous 
worldling as ever, hie inner man was racked by mournful fears and chagrins. 
Let us bear himsel! speak 

‘ Jannary 19, 1837.—Another dreadful, miserable, dark, and dreary day. 
Letter from my sister-in-law; she praises my industry, and pities my pover- 
ty. My poverty is painful not on my own account, bat on that of others ; 
and because, though | have, through God’s goodness, been most fortunate in 
my literary undertakings, I have uselessly wasted not ouly money to a great 
extent in useless things, but have also wasted the time which would have 
reimbursed me. It is never too late to mend; and | now work night and 
day, and only wonder, when I look back, that I should have been so foolish 
as to waste the prime of life in foolish idleness. 

September 6, 1833.—To-day invited by Sir Edward Sugden to meet Lord 
Granville Somerset, Dr. Ross, Croker, and others agreeable ; but said no. 
* * How little people think of the griefs and sorrows of those whom 
they hear only in public, and then not always favourably !’ 

The following is the last entry in his diary. ‘June 20, 1841 —To-day ill, 
but in to dinner to Lord Harrington’s, to meet the Duke of Wellington 
There Duke and Duchess of Bedford, Lord aad Lady Southampton, Lord 
Londonderry, Lord,’ &c. &c. 

The illness here spoken of had been gaining on him for some time; it 
sprang from a ‘ total disorganisation of the liver and other viscera.’ He con- 
tinued ailing through the summer. On the 13thof August, after a hard day’s 
work of writing, he ‘retired in great exhaustion to his bed.’ He expired 
on the evening of the 24th. 

This is a biographical, and not a critical sketch: an estimate of Hook’s 
well-known, on the whole perhaps somewhat trivial, and at any rate easily 
appreciable writings, it is not our intention to offer. His fife, indeed, in 
the fall record of it to be one day doubtless presented to the world, will be 
probably more interesting, certainly far more instructive, than any woiks 
he has left behind him. Would that for us all it were as easy to follow out 





if we who are professional men, would carefully set ourselves to consi- 
der whether it is not possible to devise whether there is not a more ra- 
tional mode of treating these different classes? It is true we may be 
goaded and annoyed by ignorant parents, who expect all children to make 
equal progress. But there are considerations superior to temporary gain 
of which we never ought to lose sight. Why does a skilful physician 
so carefully study the diagnostics of any disease as it may be exhibited 
in the case of his patients? He does so to meet the case fairly, to main- 
tain his professional skill and credit ; and he is actuated by the higher 
motives of humanity and kindness, These principles and feelings should 
induce us to rise superior to temporary advantage, to be above the in- 
fluence of unreasonable and ignorant parents, to study our profession, and 
make our duty the pole star to which our exertions should be directed. 
We will thereby be benefactors of our species, we will rise in our res- 
pective spheres, and we will enhance our profession in the estimation of 
society, Do not these reflections suggest that the classification of child- 
ren labouring under natural and moral disqualifications is unadvisable and 
absurd? [sit not treating them cruelly and unjustly, to place them 
among competitors with whom they have no chance of success? What 
opinion would we entertain of a proposal to match cripples in a race with 
youths of sound limbs and strong sinews? It is impossible to calculate 
the extent of injury, physical and mental, thus inflicted. In the treat- 
ment of unfortunates—misnamed dunces—parents unhappily reverse the 
maxims they scrupulously adopt with ffe health of enervated and 
sickly children. A poor youth who cannot move beyond the speed of a 
tortoise, being encouraged for doing all that he is able to do, will exert 
his small energies to the utmost, and take a pleasure in his labour, when 
he is not taxed beyond his ability. What is it that renders the labour of a 
teacher so irksome, but the false pesition in which he is placed by such 
unnatural arrangements ? Who can tell how many intellects have been 
marred by unskilful treatment. The error of the modern and improved 
system of education, is the enormous speed with which the youthful 
travellers are hurried forward. We cannot make plants and trees grow 
faster than Nature intends, consistently with their health and vigour. 

It is weil known that precocious talents in youth disappear in man- 
hood ; like those beautiful but evanescent flowers which spring puts forth, 
and which perish in spring A remarkable case of this sort is recorded 
in the fifth volume of the Journal of Education of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Usetul Knowledge ;—‘ We allude to Von Shonach’s Memoir of 
Christian Henry Heinnecken, who was born at Lubeck on 6th February, 
1721, and died 27th June 1725. His life, therefore, did not reach beyond 
the brief span of four years and nearly five months; yet within so short a 
career as this, the child exhibited such marvellous proofs of intellect and 
memory, that we should be tempted to doubt their possibility altogether, 
were not every incident corroborated by the testimony of parties of the 
very highest respectability. At the age of ten months young Heinnecken 
began to speak; it was whilst he was looking at some priats, which he 
wished to have explained to him. Whilst the explanation was giving, it 
was casually observed that the child watched the motions of the speaker's 
lips with a singular degree of earnestness; and then, though not without 
great exertion, he succeeded in repeating what had been said syllable by 
syllable. from that day forward his progress was most extraordinary; at 
the age of one year he was conversant with all the leading events in the 
five books of Moses; at thirteen months he had mastered the history of 
the Old Testament; and at fourteen the history of the New. By the 
month of September, 1723, he had acquired so perfect a knowledge of 
ancient and modern history, as well as geography, that he could answer 
any question put to him, on circumstances connected with either ofthem, 
without a blunder. He now stored his memory with a host ot Latin 
words; and in a short time was able to express himselt with tolerable 
fluency in the language. No great time elapsed before he mastered 
French ; and ere he had reached his third year he made himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the genealogies of the principal families in Eu- 
rope. A considerable portion of his fourth year was consumed in tra- 
velling through Denmark, where his rare precocity was a theme of admi- 
ration with the whole court, amongst whom were the king and his son; 
and with them he entered into conversation, without betraying the slight- 
est shyness. On his return to Lubeck he learned to write, which with 
him was an operation of a few days: but his brief and meteor-like course 
was on the wane; he gradually declined, and became worse as month suc- 
ceeded month ; and was at length released from his sufferings. His fra- 
gile frame of body exhibited a remarkable contrast with the unprecedent- 
ed strength of his mind; and strong, indeed, it must have been to have 
withstood the ravages of frequent and severe indisposition. Nor is it less 
remarkable, that the child was not weaned from his nurse until a few 
months before his death; for he hada violent antipathy against every spe- 





im practice, as to euforce and assert to be true, the pithy maxim. ‘ Wrong 
never comes right,’ which, meeting us repeatedly in his books, has been sel- 
dom so vividly exemplified as in the life of Theodore Rdward Hook. 


—_— —— 
DUNCES. 
We find the following humorous and judicious remarks on this ill- 
understood class of school boys, in a speech delivered by Mr. Mackin- 


tosh, at a late meeting of the Forfar, k'ife, and Perthshire Educational 
Association :— 


We all know what great bores dunces are in schools, aud how readily | 


the master’s choler is awakened by their laggard motions. They, how- 
ever, often serve a purpose. Without dunces, our classes would not 
present the striking contrast which they often exhibit ; the dunces are 
the dark shades in the picture, which throw the talented youth more 
prominently into view. They, moreover, offer an opportune occasion for 
the wit, the sapient counsel, and thundering reproof of the master ; 
and should he enforce his argument by ‘ suiting the action to the 
word’ — 


* Full well the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face. 
Full well the busy circle, whispering round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned.’ 


Though the days of indiscriminate castigation are gone by, and dunces 
enjoy an exemption formerly unknown under the reign of terror, they 
are not treated with the rational consideration, and consequently with 
that pustice, which their circumstances demand. Let us analyse the 
character of a dunce as he is too often impersonated. There is first the 
incapable, to whom nature has been niggard in the power of observation, 
discrimination, reflection,and memory. An unfortunate of this class is 
sent to school, and yoked with class-fellows of his ownage. His natural 
imperfections speedily appear ; he falls astern at a fearful rate; he soon 


cies of nourishment but milk.’ 
Who can imagine that the life of this learned infant was not sacrificed 
}to the vanity and mismanagement of his inconsiderate parents? If, by a 
more rational treatment, the health of this child had been the chief soli- 
citude of his parents, and his life had been prolonged, his story would be 
less marvellous indeed; but he might have benefited society by the ma- 
tured development of his rare endowments. The same false estimate of 
talents is not unfrequently seen in the angry and disappointed feelings of 
pareuts exhibited at public examinations. ‘ Why is my son not dux ?’ 
mutters a father, as he sees his son half-way down aclass. He does not 
reflect that there can be only one dux at a time; and that a youth lower 
in station may carry away as much solid and useful learning as the highest 
scholar in the class. About sixty years ago, there were at the parish 
school of St. Andrews two youths, who showed so little aptitude to learn, 
and who annoyed and irritated their master so much, that he dismissed 
them from school as incorrigible dunces. The boys were Thomas Chal- 
mers and George Cook.* Will posterity award the unenviable honour of 
dunce to Dr. Chalmers and Dr. book, or to their teacher ? When Sir Isaac 
Newton first went to school, he was a weakly child and a reputed dunce. 
Sir D. Brewster, in his Life of Newton, informs us that the dormant en- 
ergies of the embryo philosopher were aroused into activity by one of his 
class-fellows giving him a violent blow in the stomach for sluggishness 
and inattention to his lessons. Newton determined to be revenged, and 
applied to his task with such diligence and success, that he speedily dis- 
tanced his competitors. Instances of a similar kind might be plentifully 
gleaned from the biographies of eminent men, who in childhood were 
reputed dunces. Enough has been said to show that dunces are worthy of 
our special attention. Will my professional friends excuse me for sug- 
gesting that the offensive name Dunce should be discontinued ? If we must 
mark this status, let us employ a more appropriate and scholastic epithet. 
I propose then to erase Dunce, and substitute Under-gradvate. 


a 








becomes powerless in contending with his gifted compeers, who look on | 
him with indifference and contempt. 
his class, and provokes .oo often the ire of his master to punish him for | 
what he is incompetent to perform. What consequences follow? The 
natural incapables are often quiet and patient. and very passive uncer dis- 
couragements and disgrace ; they fvel their case to be hopeless, and des- 
pairingly resign themselves to their fate 

Another section of dunces stand nearly on a level with the natural in- 
capables with respect to scholastic progress, because they have not been | 
trained to habits of attention, observation, application, order, and obe- | 
dience. They have been entirely uncared far, and leftto the govern- 


He then becomes a dead weight on | 


MY LITTLE GREY LANDLORD—THE MYSTE- 
RIOUS MAN. 
Froman Old Periodical. 


‘And you will not go?’ said Frank, seizing the knob of the door, and Gart- 


| ing a glance of impatience. 


‘Not for this time. To-morrow is packet day—a number of letters.’ 

‘The old song—letters—despatches. Our minister can scarcely have 
more business than you. You are astrange fellow. Here you came over 
in a hurry scurry, run the first three days over all the theatres and ball- 


| rooms like a madman, and then immure yourself in one of the dirtiest, shab- 


ment of their appetites and passions, a prey to the depraved propensities | biest corners of the most desolate part of London, at an equal distance from 


of human nature. Atschool they are the moral incapables. 


never at the fag end of play and mischief; in fact, idleness and mischief 
are their element. As tar as my experience goes, the natural incapables 
are not a numerous class. which is one of the many evidences of the be- 
neficence of the Creator. : 


training. 


There is a third class of an intermediate character—repu/ed dunces— | 


but falsely so called, who possess a delicate physical organisation, and « 
most sensitive mental constitution, whose faculties are paralysed by 
anxiety and fear, who tremble at the slightest difficulty, and sink under 
the slightest discouragement They resemble those beautiful plants that 
bloom in the genial atmosphere of a green-hous 


*, but are blasted on 
bemy exposed to tk 


h of the elements. Abov 
ago a case of this kind fell under my observation. The boy to whom 
{ allude had the most sensitive feelings I ever knew. [f was made 
aware of his very susceptible mental temperament, and treated him with 
Kindness and care The youth lad excellent parts, and made satisfactory 
progress. Without reflecting on the probable consequences, his father 
‘laced him under the care of a master to learn a foreign language ; the 
erves of the poor youth were unequal to the excitement of competi- 
tion—he fevered and died. There was no blame attachable to his teacher. 
The poor youth was too sensitive for the region of competition, unfit to 
struggle with robust and hardy boys As we are to take an interest in 
dunces generally, or those who are reputed dunces, would it notee well, 


* Quarterly Review, No. 143. Art. “ Theodore Hook :” a musterly essa) ’ 
from a pen not to be mistaken. 


imuercy 





in Inly look,’ said Frank; ‘but the fiend may look here !—no'hing but murky 
But the moral incapables include a much | walls to be seen, 


larger proportion, which proves the lamentable irregularities in domestic | held in London 


¢ a dozen years} 


Though | Billingsgate and Smithfield.’ 
seen at the fag-end of a class, careless, unprepared, unashamed, they are | 


‘ Not quite so desolate as you suppose,’ returned I, pointing at a trio of va- 
grant minstrels, who were just establishing their perambulatory quarters 
rigut beneath my windows. 


1 pledge you my word, the most lovely day you ever be- 
‘Confound ye!’ added he, running up to the window, 
} and tearing the curtains down. 

The trio had begun their concert—an invalid violin, a shattered ha p, and 
|anasthmatic flute, sending forth a sort of cacophonic omnibus, to the great 
| delight of a gang of ragamuffius and idlers who clustered around. by 

| ‘That's the thied serenade I have enjoved this morning. You see, John 
| Bull is becoming quite musical. A German organ and a Scotch bag pipe 
| have preceded these delightful instiuments. If you stay, there may be a 
cAunce of Learing more.’ 

‘ You are insufferable,’ retorted Frank. ‘You want me to go, 
that keeps you? Do you expect anybody ? 
at,”’ as our Quaker says.” . 

‘ Not that I know of.’ 

The trio had in the meanwhile toiled through a skeleton of Weber's bunt- 
ing chorus, looking anxiously towards the window. A dirty capped, 
squaw-like woman, was stretching forth her brown wrists, when an elegant 
cabriolet came ap to the narrow lane, and right through the crowd. A young 


fashionably-dressed man jumped out, knocked at the door, and was. after 
some delay, admitted, 


e What is it 
‘Something pleasant to look 











* Dr. George Cook died in 1845, Professor of Moral | 


Ky ' *hilosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. er 


He was author of two historical works, and 
for several vears led one of the narties of the Scottish Church, 


—— ee : SS 
‘Is the visit intended for vou ?’ 

‘I ume not.’ 

‘To whom can it be then ?* 

‘ There are wore things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 
in yeur philosophy.’ 

The minstrels persevered in regaling us with a doleful ditty ; but above 
the shrill sounds of the music arose a cry of fury and terror, declining into a 
low, pitiful, and fearfulmoan. A long silence succeeded. The cry seemed 
to startle even the musicians; they paused, surveyed the windows, and re- 
treated from the pavement. Immediately the gay young man came slowly 
down stairs ; the bolt of the door was unfastened, and he approached the cab- 
riolet. But what achange! The colour had deserted his cheeks—he was 
pale—he reeled as he mounted the vehicle. 

‘ That’s strange,’ said Frank ; ‘ strange indeed. Why, Charles, where are 
we! Methought—’ 

‘Hush! said 1; for I heard the sound of footsteps. I was not mistaken ; 
a scarcely perceptible touch at the door indicated that some person was out- 
side ; it opened, and a head peeped in; it was my landlord. 

‘Ab, Mr ——! you have company ?’ 

I seized a couple of newspapers and ran atter him. 
me. 

‘ At two o'clock you will hear the signal. The King will dissolve par- 
liament.’ 

I shook my head, and returned to my room. 

‘ Who is that fellow?’ demanded Frank, with a slight shudder ; ‘as often 
as I see him an ague overcomes me.” 

‘Itis my landlord.’ 

‘1 know; but who is he—what is he?” 

‘Hush !—more anon. Are youstill bound to Regent’s Park?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Well, then, I am at your command.’ 

Frank shook his head, and we descended. We rode on without a word 
through Holborn. When we arrived at Tottenham Court Road my friend 
brokesilence. 

‘Charles, your landlord is a singular personage. 
his weg f 

‘Nor do I.’ 

‘Why not leave him then ?’ 

‘That’s another question ; but listen.’ 

[}; Frank drew his bridle, and his horse approached mine. 

‘You remember,’ said I, ‘ that in 182¢-27 I sujourned about eight months 
in London, and in this very house. It belonged then to the firm of G——— 
aud Co., a mercantile establishment connected with our friends. The con- 
cern failed, and this house went over to its present owner. One morning, 
just as { was on the point of going out to hunt for apartments, this little, 
grey, thin man entered my room, looked around, and announcing himeelf 
after a long glance at me, as the new proprietor, invited me to reside with 
him. [| did not quite relish his appearance, but I hate moving about, and re- 
mained. Every Saturday, at five o’clock, five minutes, five seconds, he 
came regularly for bis thirty shillings, which | had to place on the corner of 
the tabie, and for which he left the receipt. Tuere was no intercourse what. 
ever between us for the six months I stayed with him, and when | depart- 
ed he looked as dry and stale as ever, 

‘Three days after my arrival last December, a transaction on ’Change 
kept me the greater part of the day in its vicinity. After I had concluded 
my business, I returned, but immersed as I was in thought, my thoughts led 
me unconsciously towards my old residence. I was already in sight of the 
house before [ discovered my mistake. Curiosity prompted me to inquire af- 
ter its proprietor. [had not spoken three words to the old woman, when 
the little grey man came down, grinned slightly, and took me by the hand, 
pointing up stairs. I followed. and entered my former apartments. Every 
thing stood as I left it, even some papers I had forgotten lay in the same cor- 
ner. 

‘You stay of course again with me,’ said the little man, who, turning 
round very abruptly, quitted the room for his own. I moved into his 
house 

‘ As I left him four years before, so I found him again. Not one addi- 
tional wrinkle. The same withered, ashy features, with their yellow 
ground, not unlike a silver medal badly gilt. His thin, grey hair carefully 
combed over his forhead, his visage as impassible as ever, his nose as sharp 
as of old, his lips as meagre as though food had never found its way through 
them. His very whisper uttered with the same calculating care not to mis- 
manage the stock of his breath. Henever talks, he ouly lisps, and if you 
speak to him while a carriage is os he will delay his answer till every- 
thing is still, for fear of straining his langs. Now and then you may heara 
noise—a shriek—a cry—a yell in his room, but never his own voice; and, 
like a spell, this silence has always an unaccountable effect on the most 
clamorous visitor. A deadly stillness succeeds a moan which resembles the 
hushing moan of the waves after they have engulphed their victim. He is 
the most absolute egotist | ever yet have seen. His age isa problem to 
me. 

‘During my short stay in Paris [you know I landed at Havre, and spent 
couple of weeks in the French capital}, 1 became by chance possessed of a 
secret of some importance at the period. It was on the second day that | 
' had taken ap my abode with him, that he entered my room to )ook over 
my newspapers. He asked mea few questions respecting trade in Paris, 
and in the course of conversation I gave him some hints as to the stability 
of a most eminent and flourishing house. ‘The man quailed under my infor- 
mation; [ pitied his consternation, and gave him proots. 

‘No sooner had he inspected the papers than he grasped my hand, and 
ran out of the room, Four days after he entered with a ghastly smile, say- 
ing :— 

ts You are quite right—your information is correct—it is still a secret— 
keep it. It will not be to your loss. Have you two thousand pounds to 
spare ?” 

ar No”’ said I. 

‘Here they are,” returned be. “ The stocks are down ; ina 
week they will be up thirty per cent. and more. Buy now, and sell them 
then. But let me see—1l will doit for you. I have no use whatever for 
this money.” 

‘He kept his word. As he said, so it happened. After the lapse of a 
week he laid six hundred pounds on my table, the fruit of his whimsically 
generous speculation. From thattime I have lived rent-free in this house, 
and his confidence in me is almost unlimited. The subsequent day I was 
admitted, for the first time, to his room. {[t isa perfect picture ot himself. 
Every piece of farniture worn out. brushed threadbare, from the bed-cover 
to the green cloth on his writing-desk. J never yet saw the coals blaze in 
his grate; they smoke away, smothered into a thick sheet of ashes. He 
passes his life without making more noise than the ticking of a crazy clock, 
as regular in his habits as the movements of the pendulum, going down at 
sunset, and winding up at sunrise.’ 

‘| wonder what country may have given birth to this precious anomaly ?’ 
asked Frank. 

‘ To judge from his protrading cheek-bones and a slight accent, I should 
think him acannie Northman. Whether he has friends or relations I do 
not know.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Frank; ‘ the account is marvellously interesting.’ 

‘ His life is a mystery ; no one ever enters his room except myself. At 
eight o'clock he makes his own coffee, the woman bringing bim milk and 
water, and a roll of bread. At ten precisely he comes to look at the papers, 
over the contents of which he glances with the eye of an eagle. His ac- 
qnaintance with everything relating to trade, commerce, or credit, is aston- 
ishing. At eleven he walks out to return at half past five. Tull this time 
the man, lost to everything save money concerns, lives in a state of absolute 
somnambulism; but at half-past five the transmutation of the metal into 
something like humanity takes place; then you may see him occasionally 
rubbing his bands, bat softly and moderately, with a smile that might give 
you a nerve fit—hbis harsh, withered features contracting into ineffable bit- 
terness. 


He took them from 


I should not much like 





‘ At six o'clock the woman carries up his dinner, which she places on4 
small table in the corner of the staircase. Two raps at the door are the sign 
of her presence. Once she presumed to intrude, but she was well nigh dis- 
missed. Every Monday, a! six o’cluck, she fetches his linen, which she re- 
turns on Saturday at the same hour. 

‘ To save expenses, he himself receives his bills, delivers his cheques, and 
transacts all his own business. However, with all his care and prudence 
he is not unfrequently his own martyr. Last week [ walked round the cor- 
ner with him, when a sovereign dropped out of his pocket, how I canuo! 
yet conceive, A gentlemanly-dressed man took it up and presented it to 
him. 

‘“Ttis not mine—it ia not mine; I never carry gold about me, you may 
believe me. It is this gentleman’s,”’ whispered he, pointing to ime. He 
| was Irightened out ot his wits. , 

‘ | bad to take the sovereign in spite of his protestations; for he would 
never have forgiven me had I left it in the hands of the stranger. His satls 
faction when I took it showed that he felt something like a benevolent feel- 
ing towards me.’ ; 

We now had approached U'ster Terrace, which presents so magnificent 
a range of palace-like houses to the view. It was one of the finest April 
days. The sun peered from the si! very clouds in bashful joyonsness, with 
jnst_sufficient force to burst the buds of plants and flowers, and yot not strong 
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the scene fully—a scene so eminently calculated to impress a stranger 


we approached Clarence Terrace the clock strucktwo, A long-drawn peal 
of thunder came rolling on the breeze from the south. 

‘What is that ?’ said Frank. ‘It is like the sound of canuon.’ 

I paused. Should it be as my landlord foretold? It was the St. James’s 


ns. * 

‘The King is dissolving Parliament,’ said I. 

‘You are joking.’ 

‘By vo means, Let us hasten down.’ 

We trotted round the corner, and galloped towards Regent Street. Hur- 

, confusion everywhere increased as we approached Whitehall. It was 
as the little man had said. England’s great, patriotic King—a citizen King 
in the noblest sense of the words—was hastening to give his people the high- 
est proot of his unbounded confideuce—was going to put it in their power 
to speak to him as a man speaks to man. He was going to dissolve Parlia-~ 
ment. We gave a hearty hurrah to the unflinching monarch as he passed 


7 Now, Charles,’ said Frank, ‘you go with me and dine with a dozen of 
our countrymen. We’ll have a bumper to his majesty.’ 

‘Not for this time; | must be at home,’ said I, turning my horse, and 
pressing his hand. 

My little grey landlord filled my head. Where had he got the news, the 
positive news, of an event which the King himself, probably, knew not at 
the time when he predicted it so confidently. The man bad assumed a fear- 
ful importance with me. 1 hastened up the Strand, gave the stable boy my 
horse, and paced home. Mr. Lomond was notin yet. I[ turned into the 
street, aud paused; sumething unaccountable stirred within me. L entered 
the next coffee-house, ordered a hasty dinner, and scarcely tuking time to 
finish it, proceeded through the narrow lane towards my residence. 

‘Is Mr. Lomond at home ”?’ 

* Yes.’ 

A secret satisfaction accelerated my steps ; I ascended the second stair- 
case. It was dusk already in the street—our house was completely dark 
—I groped my way, and my hand touched the door 

‘ Whois there ” asked he, scarcely audible. 

[ gave my name. 

*Come in.’ 

[ found my little grey landlord in his arm-chair before his smoking 
grate, motionless asa statue; his eyes fixed on the mantel-piece,on which 
stood an old lamp, once bronzed, that threw a pale light over an empty 
frame garnished with a variety of bills, cheques, accounts, and the like 
papers. As | looked into his sallow unearthly face, he glanced up, and 
the rays of the lamp shed a reddish glare upon his features, over which 
flickered something like a smile. 

‘Have you heard, Mr. Lomond ?’ said 1— 

‘LT have, and know what you are going to say.’ 

* And what do you say ? 

He shrugged his shoulders—‘ I knew it these four weeks.’ 

‘ These four weeks ??—The tone of my voice was rather doubtful. 

‘Look here; said he, pointing to a paper.—It was a transfer of 
stock-property to a great amount.—Again he relapsed into his former 
silence. 

Does this creature think like other people, said I to myself. Does he 
know that there is a God? Has he a heart in his bosom ? Has he ever felt 
the influence of love? Does he know any such thing as woman, or happi- 
ness? Or is his soul shut up with his bonds and bags in the coffers of the 
bank, where his better self is assuredly deposited 

‘Well, you have made a good business of it ?” 

‘ About a thousand pounds,’ he drily remarked. 

‘ And yet you are as mute and thoughtful as on the day when | gave you 
my confidential warning.’ 

* That you have given, young man,’ said he, ‘I have retrieved—saved 

—nay, gained a great sum through your forewarning. [| am still yow 

debtor, I shall pay, rely on it—sooner or later—I shall pay; Lomond is 
sure.” al 

* Don’t speak of it, Mr. Lomond—you have largely paid.’ 

He stretched out his fleshless hand and pressed mine, It lay like a 
piece of ice on my fingers, 

‘Have you met with any disappointment, for really you seem to me— 

It was the first time that I ever touched soclosely. He cast on inquir- 
ing glance at me, and said, after a pause— 

*t amuse myself’ — 

*‘ Amuse yourself? said I. 

He again shrugged his shoulders, and darted a look ci pity on me, 

* Do you suppose there is no amusement, save that purchased by pounds 
and guineas in your ball-rooms and party saloons? Do you presume there 
is no poetry, save that which come from Murray’s or Longman’s whole- 
sale shops ?>— 

Poetry?—This head, thought 1, and poetry! but I kept my thoughts to 
tayself.— 

* Poetry—brilliant poetry—my young friend; the first ume he had 
honoured’ ine with this appellation. * Yes, my friend, Byron was never 
more in his trances than I was just now.’ 

His eyes glittered from behind the green spectacles as he drew up his 
lips. 

* Tam sorry then, for having interrupted you.’ 

* Never mind, | am glad you are come.—You shall hear, and from the 
recital of the events of this morning, you may, in some measure, be ena- 
bled to form an idea—but let us see.’ — ¥ 

So saying, he arose and rang the bell. We sat for awhile without 
speaking a word, for the woman’s heavy steps were heard upon the stairs. 

‘One of the bottles with the ducal coronet, and two tumblers, he said. 

Again apause. After some minutes the attendant came up; he went to- 

wards the door through which she held the bottle, and he handed it to 

me with a cork-screw. 

*Fillthe glasses. The king has no equal to this Madeira in his cel- 
lars.” 

*{ never have tasted the king’s wine, but this I am sure is the best that 
ever reached my lips.’ 

‘ This morning,” he began, after having sipped at his tumbler, ‘I had 
only three bills to present. Of the rest [ had disposed yesterday. The 
first of these three bills had been handed to me by a hanger-on of the ex- 
quisites or exclusives of our capital—a frequenter of Crockford’s whose 
transition will be Newgate, and finally the halter. I have set him down 
for January, 1832. He came ina cabriolet; the bill was signed by his 

Grace of ——, a trifle of £3000 lost and won, as is the fashion. The se- 

cond of my bills came through a fine young dasher, who sported a tilbury, 

a most elegant fashionable. His scrap again was signed by one of our 

most charming women, the wife of a baronet, of good property, but some- 

what embarrassed; this bill was for £200. How the signature came upon 
it, I guessed, but that’s not the purpose. The third, for £100, was to be 
honoured likewise by a lady—for the signature showed a Maria ——. It 
reached me through a linendraper. 

* The first object of my visit lives—you know where. The second oc- 
cuptes a fashionable mansion in —— Square; the third I was to find in 

one of the fag-ends of our bloated city—Chelsea. 

eal If you knew the conjectures which crossed my brain on leaving home. 
hese two women. What overtures, what anxiety, what remorse, what 
palpitations! How condescendingly they would press my hands—nay, 
offer gilts—gilts”—The grey man darted a glance at me, which chilled 
my veins. 

* Two hundred pounds are a trifle, comparatively speaking: but what 
might a woman not do for them, if pressed hard. While I, cold—ice- 


cold, stern, disdainful, would stand before her like the avenger of blood, 


seize hee with tt e gripe of justice—but let us on—I respect rank, and mv 
first visit, therefore, was paid to his Grace of —— 


‘ r oY ao ‘ > “4 4 ~ . 
Lentered the gorgeous mansion. freshed up with some assistance of 


iy purse to —repaid—however—repaid. Times were once a little mors 
prosperous in that quarter—the range wider 
comprehend—. 


1 nodded 


b 


h to dry up that humid fragrance which thrills through the English at- | trance of the mansion, who shrunk behind a door as soon as he caught a 
Son ere, like the tear glistening in the eye of gentlest beauty. bonepee tag of me. However, he had not escaped me; it was the A——n 
i ike 


myself with the might and grandeur of this noble aristocratic country. As wind blow from this quarter? but a door opened, and towards poor Mr. 


‘On 1 passed through the court-yard, the colonnade, when | was arrested 
& grinning, yawning, gold-laced valet. who handed me ov er toa felluw- 








, that prince of coxcombs and profligates. Ah, thought I, does the 


Lomond advanced, who should it be—but his Grace of —— himself!’ ‘ Be 
brief, Mr. Lomond,’ said the mighty man, ‘ my time is precious.’ I drew 
my bill from my pocket-book, and beld it towards him. His is said 
to be unyielding—kard as iron—but he flinched a little, I can assure 
you. 


‘“ Ah, dear Mr. Lomond! three thousand pounds? The rascal was very 
quick, indeed; [hope, however, Mr. Lomond—dear Mr Lomond (I was 
dear, do you understand), | hope,” continued his ——, ‘ you will wait a 
couple of days,’ 
. —— three o'clock precisely ;"’ and I put my bill again into my pocket- 
ook. 
«« Till three o’clock,” muttered his --—, ‘till three o’clock ! Why that’s 
little more than three hours.’ 
‘« Iexactly.”’ 
‘“You would not—you would not.” The iron frame, methought, shook 
*“ Were it an emperor I should not hesitate, if he refused acceptance.” 
‘ At this moment the valet-de-chambre whispered something into the ear 
of his relating to the visitor I mentioned. 
‘* Ah, well, very well; lam at his command. A!lis right, Mr. Lomond; 
at three then I shall have the pleasure .’ The patrician’s imperturba- 
ble countenance brighteued up as | retreated. 
‘ My second visit was to the beautiful Lady N--—. It just struck twelve 
when | entered the hall. Her ladyship, I was told, was stillin bed; she 
could not be seen. 
‘“ When can L come then ?” 
*“ Attwo o'clock.” 
“«“My name is Lomond. Tell her my name, I shall be here at two 
o'clock,” and | went away. My course lay down Chelsea, through King’s 
Road, into one of the lanes, where a carriage is seldom or never seen.— 
The cottage which I had to discover was retired in a nook, pleasantly shel- 
tered from the whirlwind of fashion and dissipation. [was admitted into 
the cheerful dwelling by a cleanly-dressed woman, who showed me up 
stairs into a neat drawing-room. Nothing can be more .iuviting than these 
abodes of our less wealthy feliow.citizens: this was a sample of the very 
best. No richness, no luxury, but everything pretty aud sparkling and con- 
venient; I am a friend to order and cleanliness, and there [ met it to my 
heart’s content Not the least trace of dust; there was anair of modesty, 
of noble simplicity, of virtue, in the room; trae English, bome-bred vir- 
tue. Ldrew adeep sigh. Ona sofa lay a prayer-book and a Bible, with 
some needle-work ; on a working table, some linen; every thing white as 
snow. The door opened, and a girl, about eighteen, came out of a bed- 
room, from which a distresstul coughing was heard. It was a sweet, de- 
lightful creature.’ 
The man paused, and took his glass and emptied it. 
‘ Fill, my young friend, to her health; { should like to see you carry off 
this prize.’ 
‘ l ?? 











‘Stop, let us goon. She was dressed simply, but with extreme taste ; 
ler fair hair was arched, iu two beautiful clusters, above her temples. One 
is seldom permitted to enjoy such a sight.’ 

I emptied the tumbler. 

‘The girl stood a second or two looking at me before she said, ‘ My mo- 
ther is very sorry, but she is confined to bed.” [then presented her the 
bill; she stepped into the next room, and returned soon after with acheque 
on the banking house of —— and Co. 

‘“Tf, Miss, should perhaps—you understand me?” [ said. 

‘“T do not,” replied the girl, with an inquiring glance. 

‘“Tf the payment should fall heavy upon you, I can and will wait.” 

«“ It fell hard ; bu: my mother is better—no, 1c,” she added, and retrea- 
ted a few paces, as if afraid of me. 

‘1 was touched, really touched. I felt almost as though [ ought to leave 
the hundred pounds behind; but, on second thought, I deemed it better to 
put it into my pocket-book. Ste works hard to keep herself and her mo- 
ther in something like respectability. A hundred pounds thrownin ber way 
in such a manner, what mischief might it not create? One must consider 
everything—why she might havea cousin, or some such connection, who 
would fain drive his pony—or the hundred pounds might find their road 
into one of the thousand craters of French millinery. No—wiser to leave 
heras she was. She is the daughter of a mercantile gentleman who failed 
some years ago, and the remains of whose fortune are locked up in Chance- 
ry. Apropos, this Chancery business—it would be a pity if Brougham 
should succeed in curtailing so salutary an institution. It has brought many 


_—_—— wd 

* “ My upholsterer Mr ——.’”” The brow of her ladyship began to dar- 
ken. Sbehesitated—she advanced. 

: we a another glance at me, and then turned towards the 
window. e bill was still in m . gaping most unmercifully at the 
beauty. At this direfal sight sne yen Seek me, and, with a bedien 
whisper, pressed a diamond into my hand. ‘ Take itand go. Go, for hea- 
ven’s sake !”’ 

‘I glanced at the jewel, slipped the bill between the fingers of her lady- 
ship, and turned away. 

‘The diamond was worth tull three handred. When I descended I found 
two brilliant carriages fur her ladyship ; a couple of liveried loungers brush- 
ed their coats, a third stood gaping and laughing. Ah, look! said I to my- 
self, what leads these people to my poor house; what brings the duke and 
the marquis, the earl and the viscount before my door in the shape of sup- 
plicants ; what makes them lose hundreds of thousands, and brings women 
to betray their husbands, men their country and themselves? They must 
live in style and extravagance !—just as I was thus meditating, there arrived 
in his elegant tilbury, the young man who had transferred the bill to me. 

‘ “Sir,” I said, as he alighied, ‘‘ here is one hundred pounds. You will be 
so good as to deliver it into the hands of her ladyship, aod you will at the 
same time be pleased to tell her, that I shall keep the diamond at her dispo- 
sal until next Wednesday at two o'clock, should she be inclined to redeem 
the pledge.” 

‘The youth took the huudred poand note, a sardonic smile playing over 

his countenance. 

‘* Ah! she has paid then, has she? Ail the better.’ 

‘This smile, those words, tiey said everything. Her ladyship was al- 

ready perdita ! 

‘ And now L passed to the mansion of his Grace of —— half-a-dozen of 

gold-laced servants marshalled my way, and I entered the sanctuarium of 
the duke. Everything sumptuous, but stern, like the possessor; yet dissi- 
pation was gleaming through. 

‘ His grace kept his seat, and presented me with a cheque on—on—No, L 
cannot mention it! but the cheque-—— While his keen eye rested on me, 
| remained, to appearance, cold and indifferent. 

‘** You understand me, Mr. Lomond? I shall perbaps waut you soon 
again.’ He put his fingers on his lips. ‘Can you be silent?’ ” 

‘1 knew where the wind blew from. I kuew what had passed— what 
wus tocome. The high and mighty heads across the channel have some 
interest in ‘the Question’ at issue—A great interest. They, too, club their 
share, and is the instrument. Part of it might surely go to 
the conveyancer to discharge some trifling debts of honour—trifles of ten 
or twenty thousand. 

‘Mr. Lomond !’ said I, in amazement. 

The man continued.— His Grace was in my power—is still in my power, 
the cheque must bear interest for every hour. [ am offered py the banker 
four thousand already. Do you understand now, young mau, why I 
mused ?’ 

My landlord paused, laid his green spectacles on the table, his ghastly 
countenance expauded, his reddish eyes hung with a chilling glare upon me. 

‘Do you now understand my pleasures? said he, with a rising voice— 
the first time I had heard him raise his voice. ‘ Do you reckon it nothing, 
to penetrate into the innermost recesses of the human heart, to read the 
crooked counsels of statesmen, to lay bare the most hiddea folds of Society. 
to have placed before one’s eyes the life of the proudest-born, of the brave, 
the crafty, and the beautiful, in utter nakedness and in ntter helplessness, 
These scenes, ever shifting, ever varying, in a thousand and a thousand 
ways; those hideous gamblings, those despairing joys and bootless ravings, 
which iead to the scatfold, those hysteric laughs of despair, those frantic 
festivals of dissipation greer and gay. Now a father, who ¢ats his throat 
because he can no longer endure the cries of his starving children; again, 
a woman who offers the very jewel for which she has bartered name and 
happiness. Ob, these actors! these inimitable actors! Here Garrick, and 
Kean, and Kemble might have studied; but their art is lost on me. Often, 
indeed, a love-sick girl, an old merchant, a starving worthy mechanic, or a 
mother who panted to conceal the scandal of a beloved child—a noble lord 
on the brink of ruin—often have they made my hair stand erect like the 
mane of a'frighteaed horse; but now I can look at these scenes, [ can, young 
man; nothing now deceives me; nothiag will. I can pierce the heart 
through ; and what dol waut? I possess everything. I may buy ministers 
and consciences; that is in my power. The fairest women are rushing on 
their knees before me. age! jem man, here in this room,’ said the with- 
ered usurer, ‘here have paid me homage, beauties, to delineate whose 
charms would outstrip the artist’s skill But I stand immoveable in my 

scorn, for I am past this trenzy; and I revenge myself on mankind who 
apurned and bateted me while I was young and vigorous, but helpless and 











a thousand pounds into my coffers. Truly that girl would make a fine wile 
for you, young man—but let us proceed. When I regained the King’s 
Road, the clock struck one. 1 looked for some time at the caricature shops, 
and at two found myself in —— Square. I mounted the stairs of my lady’s 
mansiov, leaving, with every step, a foot imprinted into the Brussels car 
pet. That pleases me. I was desired by the servant to wait a moment, 
and seated myself in one of the gilded arm-chairs. 

‘ “ Her ladyship has just rung the bell for the first time,” said the waiting 
maid, with an air of importance. ‘I scarcely believe Mr.— what is his 
name? will be admitted.” 

‘« Tell her ladyship my name.”’ 

‘She came in a few moments, and in a hurry, as it seemed, beckoning 
and running before me. I was ushered into a splendid apartmeut—the 
door opened to a second, and out came a woman, No—I shall not easily 
forget her—and how I saw her, and when, and where—there, young mat, 
where no mortal will bebold her, save her husband—in a state—but hear. 
Over her bare shoulders she had flung, in the hurry of the moment, a precious 
cachemire, into which she shrouded herself so anxiously, that her fine pro- 
portions were developed everywhere. She was dressed in a peignoir white 
as snow. Herauburn bair escaped luxuriantly from a madras, ingeniously 
wound round her head, a la Creole—(by the by, 1 once kept a large as- 
sortment of French goods). The half-open door presented a coup d’a@il tor 
which a painter would have given the world. The bed was thrown into 
the most picturesqne confusion. Her dreams must have been very violent 
—a snowy pillow lay at the foot; the blue silken coverlet, garnished with 
white lace, was half flung on the carpet. Behind one of the lion-jaws carv- 
ed into the fout of the acajou bed lay a white satin shoe ; another straggled 
turther off. Over a gilded chair dangled a robe crumbled into shapeless 
ness; stockings, which a breath might have walted away, were slun 
round a screen ; flowers, bracelets, gloves, garters, and girdles were strewe 
all over the room, She must have hurried to bed withvut the attendance 
of her maid ; all was juxary and disorder. A vague, voluptuous odour per 
vaded the apartment. As these vanities lay scattered before me, | could not 
restrain a smile of pity. In their proper places they might have driven a 
dozen of men into delirium; here they gave strong indications of passion— 
of reckless passion, with misery and shame, scorn and utter desolation, close 
on the heels—nay, they lurked already beneath the bronzed eyelids of her 
ladyship. She was an exqnisite piece of workmanship—the very image of 
passion—wild, overpowering, restless, careering on to destruction.” 

The man cast a feverish glance at me. 

‘ Her eyes sparkled with a sleepy fire—she resembled one ot the Herodi- 
ads, whom we owe to Lomeets da Vinci—{[ have dealt in pictures, 
too). Yes, a powerful woman she was; a matured form of beaaty, with a 
tropical haze around her—nothing mean—all noble, her colour, her traits, 
her very paleness lighted up here and there by red streaks; they all showed 
fire and love; and yet she seemed stronger even than love. She made a 
ceep impression on me. My heart beat almost. It is long since it beat 


tion ?—a sensation which recalls our sweetest hours before expiring phan- 
tasy ! 


be so good as to wait?” 


I had presented to her; ‘till toemorrow noon; then we shall see further.’ 


tempt. 





dler, who again sent me forward to another ; all o 
at me 

‘“ His —— has not arieen yet,” said a powdered map 

*“ When cav I see bim ?” 

‘“ That is uncertain.” 

ts 4 
My name is Lomond; [ shall be here at three o clock 

- Stop 1 Moment,” said the minion, qaailing « little under my deter 
nined ‘ook, « I shall see.’ : 
“i t looked through the colounade of the entrance, The fellow came dow 
with a courtly, almost humble smirk. 
walk up.’ 


‘ 

ascendex » stai . 77 , 
“ai ee nd 1 the stairs, entered a magnificent drawing room, and was ush 
3 No @ suite of apartments, each of them farnished with regal splen 


10K st ne . “ : 
ir. Justae I passed through. a figure was coming up froma back en 


{them grinning and jibing 





x 


so cruel—so utterly—Mr. Lomond! 
‘ Her words were interrupted by a rap at the door 





‘“ Not at present! not at present!” ejaculated she; “I am engaged ; j } of the school connected with it 


‘ Caroline! [ must see you,”’ said a manly voice. 


| am not at leisure,” she addec, imperivusly. 
| 
' 


| tone 


lust. I was already paid; for what was two hundred pounds for a sensa- 


‘“ Till to-morrow noon, Madam,” I answered, folding up the bill which 


‘* 4 protest!” said the beautiful woman; “ Mr. Lomond, you cannot be Bachelor.’ 


pennyless, and with no house to shelter, no friends to console me. I have 
sa and am satisfied. Iam one of forty, who are the silent, the mate, 
the unknown kings of this country, the arbiters of life—for gold is life. 
Forty we are, bound together by the same ties, the same interests, though 
not the same motives. Once every week we assemble and compare notes, 
reveal the mysteries of finance, and of existence ; no fortune, no condition 
escapes our view. We hold the secrets of every family from the highest to 
the lowest. In our black book there are notes as terrible to man and 
woman as those in the book of judgment. Public credit and | hap- 
piness, the safety of the bank, and the stability of commerce, depend ten 
times in the year upon us. What is your secret police? It is we who 
analyze, who anatomise the world and its value. We love money; we love 
it, but we love power still more, and money is power. Yes, yes, it is— 
‘Here,’ said the little grey man, pointing round his comfortiess walls ; 
‘here within those dingy naked walls; bere che lofty hero, who has fought 
and won battles by dozens, becomes as huinble as the sinner who is on the 
eve of being launched into eternity ; here the most enraptured lover, whom 
a word from the lips of his divinity would drive mad, here Le will beg with 
folded hands; here prays the merchant who never acknowledged the name 
of his Creator; bere she bends low—low, before whom the stateliest noble 
would kiss the dust. Here the artist and mechanic, the farmer and the 
landlord, learn to unite in prayer. ‘Here,’ added he, drawing his hand 
over his brow, ‘is the scale in which the destiny of thousands, of London 
itself, is balanced. Do you then believe that I have no rejoicing, no plea- 
eure, no poetry, uoder this cold and shrivelled mask? that there beats no 
feeling under these blasted muscles?’ He laid bis hand on my shoulder, 
and riveted his eye once more upon me. ‘ Yes, you shal) hear more—yes 
—’ and so saying he turned and retreated to his Bena 

I arose, and staggered towards the door almost stupified. i tottered down 
stairs. The little grey man had swollen up before me in to a frightful mon- 
ster. He had changed into a fantastic horrible being. He was the incarnate 
representative of the arch-demon. Existence, man, and beauty, looked 
hideous in my eyes; for all, all, appeared subservient to his infernal power. 


—————_—__— 
LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF ENGLISH CHAN 
CELLORS. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


With the era of Cardinal Wolsey, Lord Campbell’s Biographies of tho 
Chancellors assume a new aspect, and become thenceforth ‘ Lives,’ entitled 
as much by their amplitude, as by their varied excellencies, to take and hold 
a place in English literature, as histories telling all that can ever now be 
known of the eminent persons portrayed. From this epoch, also, the work 
possesses greater interest, from the individual characters of the Chanceilors 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century, and the memora 
ble events of that period of our national history, with which they are di- 
rectly connected. 

The indomitable genius of Wolsey, bis princely munificence , and the hero- 
ic qualities—the nobler part of man—which his downfal drew into light, if 
they have not somewhat influenced the opinions of his biographer, have dis- 


*«* Mr. Lomond,” she said, “ will you please to take a chair? Will you posed him to tenderness for the splendid transgressor, in which the reader 


cannot help sharing, though sometimes against bis better judgment. 
The leading facts of the biography of Wolsey differ in no essential particu- 
lar from those with which English readers are already familiar The future 


‘My glance must have told her what was passing within me. Pshaw ! Archbishop of York, the Lord Chancellor of agen, ees Saey ie 
thought J, pay fer thy laxury—pay tor thy happiness, thy dissipation, the which he took far more pride—the Legate a lat. re, was be yon meng the 
Things hove changed—you | monopoly which thou exercisest. For the hapless wretch whom thy fasti- | son ofa butcher of Ipswich. He was one ol those - a ou —— ature, 

dious eye scorns to look upon, there is Bow Street and Newgate, and its from their birth, impresses ihe outward stamp 7 ¢ — Little cprae- 
juries and judges, and the gallows; but thou who reposest on silk and | thing is known of bis childhood or school cage; % He ~ ok hie de mye 
lace, for thee are the scorpions of shame, and the world’s sneer and con- contributed to send the promising genius to Oxford: ye ys gy ten 


Magdalen College so early, as to have been, in ridicule, styled the * Boy 
In the very zenith of his fortane Wolsey boasted of this nick- 
name, as proof of his early attainments i literature. He was still very 
young when he was elected fellow of bis college, and appointed head-master 
He is said to have been most assiduous in 
his duties, devoted to the interests, and filled with the pride, of learning. 
While thus engaged he became acquainted with the youthful friends More 


‘« Impossible, my dear,’ returned she, in a softer, but still very positive and Erasmus. 


Another crisis. if not indeed the turning point of Wolsey’s fortunes, was at 


1} *“ You are not in earnest? Who is it with whom you talk?” and ban¢. to which Lord Campbelt thus adverts :— 


‘His —— is at leisure—please to | with these words the door opened, and a middle-aged gentleman walked | “ The probability at this time was, that be would spend the rest of his days 





in. The lady cast a beseeching glance at me. [| understood it. She was! in the University, and that his ambition [which could not have aspired bigh- 


-|my slave. Ah! there was atime when [ would have been fool enough neo 
| to protest. 
{ °“ Who is this man’” asked the baronet, measuring me frum head to foot 


t\ er] might be crowned w ith the headship of his college. But it so happened 
that he had for pupils three sons of the Marquess of Dorset, and during a 
_\ Christmas vacation he accompanied them to the country seat of their father. 
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Wolsey was now in his twenty-ninth year, of great acquirements, both solid 


orpame -" bly handsome in his person, insinuating in his | procession from York House to the Court of Chancery in Westminster Hall. 

> tee iteete tier conversation. The Savaton was A much | {We omit the description of the dresses and properties.] There was borne 
struck with him, that he at once proffered him his friendship; and, as a \o- geere him—first, the Greet Seal - mm ge pee _ x! = rd ua Oe 

i ; i to’ i in 8 t- nobleman ur some worthy gentleman, right solemnly, bare- hea ‘ D 

ken of his regard, presented him to the rectory of Lymington, in Somerse | A pomagpe Tegher Preticios gf nx his chamber ae eve dy w+ tae une — 
insti n of this parish on the 10th of October, 1500 He | attending his coming to awaitupon him to Westminster Hall, as well noble- 
Giteeects revensesd bie school and other college appointments,—the | men and other worthy gentlemen, as noblemen and gentlemen of his own 
more readily on account of acharge brought against him, that he had mis- | family ; thus passing forth with two great crosses of silver borne before 


shire, which then happened to fall vacant. Wolsey accordingly took orders, 


—————— 


‘But for our purpose the most interesting pageant he exhibited was his 





‘‘He had received the promise of another audience next day; but tha 
same nighta solemn engagement was extorted from the King, by Anne, that 
he never again would admit the Cardinal into his presence. 

“* Wolsey had a lodging provided for him that night by his own servants 
at Euston. When he returned in the morning, he found that the King had 
rode out with the Lady Anne, to hunt in Hartwell Park, where she had made 


provision for the King’s dinner, lest he should return before the Cardinal wag 


gone. They never met more. 
“When the Chancellor found that he was finally cast off by his master, 


applied the college funds. While bursar, he had erected the tower of Mag- | him; with also twe great pillars of silver, aad his pursuivant at arms with | who was now under the entire management of other favourites, and that he 
: ’ | 


en College Chapel, known by the name of ‘ Wolsey’s tower,’ still admir- 
ed for the chaste simplicity aud elegance of its architecture, and he was ac- by 


cused of having clandestinely diverted a portion of the revenue over which | Thus passed he down trom his chamber to the Hall; and when he came to 


a great mace of silver gilt. Then his gentlemen and ushers cried, and said, 


must soon bid adieu to all his greatness, for atime he lost all fortitude :—‘he 


On! my Lords and Masters, on before; make way for my Lord’s Grace.’ | wept like a woman and wailed like a child.’ On his return to Londoa, 


however, his spirits rallied, and he resolved with decency to meet the im- 


his office of bursar gave him covtroul, to the expense of thisedifice,—a hei- | the Hall door, there was attendant for him his .mule, oe Ig altogether in | pending blow.” 


i the fel , whil ting their diminished | crimson velvet and gilt stirrups. When he was mounte 
Ss... Le bearers, also upon great horses trapped with fine scarlet Then marched he 
“Suddenly emerging from the cloisters of Magdalen, in which he had been | forwar a 


dividend. 


hitherto immured,—when he took possession of his living, he seems fora 
time to have indulged in levities not becoming his sacred calling. By his | j 


dissolute manners, or perhaps by his superior popularity, he incurred the | enough about it, nay an imposing grandeur, borrowed from the character 
displeasure of Sir Amyos Paulet, a neighbouring justice of the peace, Who | and bearing of the personage who played the principal ré/e. Yet how 
lay by for an opportunity to show his resentment. This was soon afforded | meanly, to the reflective minds of modern men, does it contrast with the 
him. Wolsey, who was of ‘a free and sociable temper,’ went with some of | Simple dignity with which Sir Thomas More filled the same post! Even 
his neighbours to a fair in an adjoining town, where they all got very drunk, | then the pantomimic pomp of the Lord Chancellor called forth gibes and 
and created ariot. Sir Amyas, who was present, selected his ‘ Reverence’ | ridicule. 


as the most guilty, and convicting him ‘ow dhe view,’ ordered him to be set | 
in the stocks, and actually saw the sentence carried into immediate execu- | 
ion 

The haughty Chancellor, it is alleged, did not in after times forget the in- | 
dignity offered to the roistering priest; who soon afterwards leit his rural | 
parish, and, in the natural course of events, from being domestic chaplain to 
Sir John Nanfant, Treasurer of Calais, obtained a similar appointment with 
Henry VII. He was now become a wiser and graver, if nota better man ; 
and the path to high fortune was open before one, in all respects qualified 
to succeed in the race ot worldly ambition. 

“ He had now occasion to be in the presence of the King daily, celebrat- 
ing mass before him in his private closet; and he afterwards gave attend- 
ance upon the courtiers who he thought bore most rule in the Councils, aud 
were highest in favour. They soon perceived his merit, and were disposed 
to avail themselves of his services. He is said now to have displayed that 
‘natural dignity of manner or aspect which no art can imitate, and which ne 
rule or oak of practice will ever be able to form.” He was eminently 
favoured by nature in dignity of person, and winning expression of counte- 
nance. According to Cavendish,* he was celebrated for ‘a special gift of 
natural eloquence, with a filed tongve to pronounce the same, 80 that he 
was able to persuade and allure all men to his purpose ;’ or, in the words of 
Shakspeare, he was ‘exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading.’ He 
had, besides, a quick and correct conception of character, and of the secret 

rings of action, and a singular power of shaping his conduct and conversa- 
tion according to circumstances.” 

The manner iv which Wolsey recommended himself to the favour of Hen- 
y VIL. is well known. He was not only an able and skilful negotiator of 

elicate affairs, but aservant whose zeal kindled to the enthusiastic devotion 
which made him anticipate modern railroad speed in promoting the elderly 
king’s wishes for an immediate union with Margaret, Duchess-dowager of 
Savoy. This marriage the death of Henry prevented; but not before Wol- 
sey’s zeal had been rewarded by him with the rich deanery of Lincolu. The 
rising favourite made a still more rapid progress in the good graces of the 
young king, Henry VIII. 

Wolsey at once conformed to the tastes of the youthful Sovereign, and 
won his heart. He jested, he rallied, he sang, he danced, he caroused with 
the King and his gay companions, and in a very short time, by his extra. 
ordinary address, he not only supplanted Surrey in the royal favour, but 
also Fox his patron. He was sworna Privy Councillor, and appointed 
King’s Almoner; an office which kept him in constant attendance on the 
person of the Monarch in his hours of celaxation, and thereby enabled him 
to acquire over the mind of Hei.ry an ascendency which was imputed to the 
practice of the magicalact. I: is said, however, that alihough Wolsey, for 
the purposes of ambition, countenanced irregularities at Court unsuitable 
to the presence of a priest, he was careful, when any proper opportunity 
offered to give good advice to the King, as well in respect to his personal 
as his political conduct, and highly tending on both accuunts to his advan- 
tage and improvement. He would instil into his mind a lesson on the art of 
government over a game at primero, and after a roistering party with him 
at night, he would hold with him in the morning a disputation on a question 
out of Thomas Aquinas. As yet without any higher appointment about 





exercised supreme power in the'state.” 


The splendid steps in Wolsey’s future career may be briefly passed. As 
Commissary-General to the Army in France, he amassed immense wealth, 
which he employed in no sordid way; while the s@ecessive appointments 
of Bishop ot Tournay, and of Lincoln, Archbishop of York, and Cardinal 
Legate a Jatere, rapidly increased his fortune and power. He was, indeed, 
the wealthiest pluralist ever known in England, enjoying, along with his 
archiepiscopal dignity, the revenues of some of the richest sees in the king- 

om. The Great Seal yet remained to be grasped, and the aged Warham 
was supplanted; for though doubts upon this subject have been raised, 
Lord Campbell comes, we think, to the true conclusion, when he states,— 


«* The parade which be immediately made of the trapp ngs of the office 
of Chancellor, and the manner in which he deyoted himself to the discharge 
of its duties, showed that he had clutched it as eagerly, and that he enjoyed 
it as intensely, as any preferment ever bestowed upon him, . . 

“Wolsey was now in the zenithof his greatness. At this period, the 
Crown was absolute in England, and he alone wielded all its power. He 
was in ng gr courted with the greatest obsequiousness by Francis I. 
and Charles V. the rival monarchs, who were contending for superiority 
on the continent of Europe, and who felt that the result of the struggle de- 
pended to a considerable degree on his friendship. ; : . 

‘* Money coined with the Cardinal’s hat upon it was now current without 
objection, though made the ground of one of the charges against him on 
his fall, The University of Oxtord is supposed to have exceeded all the 
rest of the nation in servility towards him, and to have almost committed 
treason, by styling him in their addeesses, ‘ Your Majesty.” 

No head of an ambitious and restless man could long have stood the 
homage and adulation heaped upon the Cardinal. He became intoxicated 
with the fumes of the incense burned to him by crowned heads, princesses 
of the blood, and servile nobles and churchmen. The splendour of his 
mode of living throws the greatest magnificence ot the nobility of modern 


times completely into the shade. Iteven eclipsed that ot his luxurious 
master. 


“His manner of living now eclipsed the splendour ot the King’s court 
His householdiconsisted of eight hundred persons, comprehending one Earl 
y a Earl of Derby,) nine barons, and many knights and squires of great 

gure and worship. He had a high-chamberlain, a vice-chamberlain, a trea. 
surer, a controller, and other officers corresponding to those of royalty, 
bearing white staves. He had in his hall-kitchen two master cooks, with 
many assistants; and in his private kitchen a master cook, who went daily 
in damask, satin, or velvet, with a chain of gold about his neck. We should 
never finish if we were to enumerate all the yeomen, grooms, pages, and 
purveyors that he had in his larder, scalding-house, scullery, buttery, pan- 
try, ewery, cellar, chaundlery, wafery, wardrobe, laundry, bakebouse, wood- 
yard, garner, garden, stable, and almoserie, with the yeomen of his barge 
yeomen of his chariot, his master of the horse, saddler, farrier, and mu e 
teer. ‘Also he had two secretaries, and two clerks of his signet, and four 
councillors learned in the laws of the realm.’ Now that he was Chancellor 
he was constantly attended by all the officers of the Court, and by four foot. 
men appareled in rich ermine coats. ‘ ' ; . 
Three great tables were daily laid in -his hall for this numerous retinue. 
Many of the nobility placed their children in his family, and for the purpose 
of winning his favour, allowed them to act as his servants, although they 
had a separate table, called ‘the mess of lords,’ and had numerous meniais 
to attend them. 

“* When it pleased the king’s majesty, for his recreation, to repair unto 
the Cardinal's house, such pleasures were then devised for the King’s com- 
fort and eonsolation as might be invented or by man’s wit imagined. The 
banquets were set forth with masks and mummeries, in so gorgeous a sort 
and costly manner, that it was aheaven tobehold. There wanted no dames 
or damsels meet or apt to dance with the maskers, or to garnish the place 
for the time with other goodly disports. There was there ali kinds of mu- 
= and harmony set forth, with excellent voices, buth of men and chil- 

ren.’ 

“We have likewise very picturesque descriptions of his march to the 
Court at Greenwich on Sundays—riding through Thames Street on his 


mule, with his crosses, his pillas, his hat, and the Great Seal, till he came to ) 2 
Billingsgate, where Le tovk his barge—and of the gorgeous celebration of and to ease them of that load of wealth which encum ered the successors of 
mass in his chapel, where he was attended by Bishops and Abbots. Such | “e #postles. 
that he made Dukes and Earls to serve him with wine, 


was bis haughtiness, 
and hold the basin and lavatories. 





dinal had twice as many sins to repent of as any other prelate.” The pul- 


! tiers and churchmen, was somewhat shaken in the King’s favour. Baffled 


” y } | citizens of London ; haughtily warning them to obedience, lest ‘‘ it might 
the Court than that of Almoner, he soon made himself Prime Minister, and | fortune to cost some of them their heads.” 


with his cross- 


The Cardinal’s procession from York House to the Court of Chancery, 
s described as ‘‘ an interesting pageant.” There was certainly mummery 


“« It was a common saying, that ‘the two crosses showed that the Car- 


pit likewise occasionally resounded with invectives against him. Doctor 
Barnes, afterwards burnt for heresy, having showed his independent spirit 
by inveighing against the pomp and luxury of the Cardinal, was sum- 
moned before him, and received this admonition: ‘ What, Master Doc- 
tor! had you not a sufficient scope in the Scriptures to teach the people 
but yon; but that my golden shoes, my poll-axes, my pillars, my golden 
cushions, and my crosses did so far offend you, that you must make us ri- 
diculum caput amongst the people? We were jollily that day laughed to 
scorn. Verily, it was a sermon more fitter to be preached on astage than 
in a pulpit.’ Barnes answered, that he had spoken nothing but the truth 
out of the Scriptures, according to his conscience, and was for that time 
discharged. With the exception of his prosecution of Buckingham, 
Wolsey showed no inclination to blood or cruelty.” 

In estimating Wolsey’s capacity as a judge, Lord Campbell, himself a 
thorough lawyer, is naturally rather surprised how he got through busi- 
ness, without exposing himself to ridicule for ignorance of law. Yet, in 
spite of professional disqualification, Wolsey was not only a popular and 
a pure judge, but he introduced many improvements into the administra- 
tion of justice. 

Notwithstanding his leaning towards Wolsey, Lord Campbell pronoun- 
ces him solely chargeable with the judicial murder of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; an act which may be said to have remotely laid the foundation 
of his own misfortunes. His bold attempt, incited by his royal master, in 
the plenitude of power, to levy money without the consent of Parliament, 
also contributed to his ruin; though its immediate and main cause was 
his coldness, if not opposition, to the King’s passionate wish to divorce 
Queen Catherine, that he night gratify his inflamed desires by marrying 
Anne Boleyn. A momentous event at this time is thus noticed :— 

‘‘In the beginning of the following year, when Wolsey had been in 
daily danger ot disgrace, he was very near reaching the grand object of 
his ambition, the triple crown. Clement VII. had a dangerous fit of ill- 
ness, and for some time his recovery was despaired of. Historians are 
agreed that if he had actually died at this juncture, Wolsey, in all proba- 
bility, would have been his successor. . . . . . ‘This event would 
have had a most powerful influence on the fate of the Western Church, 
and might have entirely changed the history of our country. Wolsey, a 
much abler'and more enlightened man than Clement, would probably have 
stopped the Reformation, or given it a new direction; and he certainly 
would have kept England true to the Papal see, by granting Henry his di- 
vorce, and conferring new honours upon him as Defender of the Faith. 
But Clement rose, as it were by miracle, from the grave, Wolsey was dis- 
graced, and England became Protestant.” 

Previous to the King’s passion for Anne Boleyn, Wolsey, who had be- 
come hateful to every class of:the people, save servile and expectant cour- 


by the Parliament in one instance, he made a second attempt to levy a tax 
of a sixth of every man’s property, for the King’s use, and began with the 


Now, says Lord Camp- 
bell,— 

**Therich and poor agreed in cursing the Cardinal as the subverter of 
their laws and liberties; and said, ‘if men shall give their goods by a 
commission, then it would be worse than the taxes of France, and Eng- 
land would be bond, and not free.’ Happily the commissioners met with 
forcible resistance in several counties: and such a menacing spirit was 
generally displayed, that the proud spirit of Wolsey quailed under it, and 
he was obliged not only to pardon all concerned in these tumults, but, on 
some frivolous pretext, to recede altogether from the illegal exaction. 
This was a great crisis in our constitution ; for if Wolsey could have pro- 
cured the submission of the nation to the yoke he attempted to impose, 
there would have been an end of parliaments for all ordinary purposes, 
although, like the States-General of France, they might still have been 
convoked to ratify certain acts of state organization with the executive 
government. But the courage and love of freedom natural to the English 
Commons, speaking in the hoarse voice of tumult, and resorting to the 
last right of insurrection, preserved us in so great a peril. 

** Various attempts were made to open the eyes of the king to the mis- 
conduct of the minister,—and even the stage was resorted to for this pur- 
| pose.” 

The Masque is described at length ; and whether meant at him or not, 
“* The plaie” says Hollinshed, ‘sore displeased the Chancellor,” a ‘‘guil- 
ty conscience” leading him to apply the moral to himself. But his em- 
bassies, his entertainments, and pageants, continued to be as splendid as 
ever; for the ** cunning chastity” of the ambitious maid of honour, and 
her vacillating oppusition to the royal desires, though they had shaken, 
had not yet quite subverted his power. 

The Cardinal had by this time become the object of Anne Boleyn’s 
hatred, as an imagined obstacle in her path; and, while the tedious suit 
for the divorce was proceeding, she and her kinsmen lost no opportunity 
of undermining Wolsey with her royal lover, as soon as this policy had 
become safe. There was ‘‘a Night Crow,” as Wolsey had termed Anne, 
‘* which possessed the royal ear, and misrepresented the most harmless of 
\ his actions.” Anne Boleyn is no favourite with Lord Campbell, though 
; he does her justice. She is one of those personages that, in the eyes of 
| posterity, would be contemptible or hateful, if the monstrous and remorse- 
| less cruelty of which she became the victim, did not soften the judgment 
| of her character, which no extenuating circumstance can wholly blind. 
| The account of Wolsey’s downfal is written by Lord Campbell in a 
| style which deeply interests the feelings, even with the full remembrance 
| of Shakspeare’s witchery. We can give but one imperfect extract. The 

divorce suit had, by the decision of Campeggio, the Pope’s Commissioner, 
| been appealed to Rome, to the infinite indignation of the King, who, sit- 
| ting apart in a lofty room, anxiously watched the proceedings of the 
| Court. We mention this to introduce the tollowing trait of Wolsey, and 
a fragment of the narrative of his disgrace. When the King overheard 
| the decision, he despatched the Duke of Suffolk, who— 
| “Inaloud and angry tone, spoke these words: ‘it was never merry 
England whilst we had Cardinals among us.’ Although Wolsey privately 
regretted the delay, his spirit would not brook this insult to his order. Ris- 
| ing with apparent coolness, he said, ‘ Sir, of all men living, you have least 
| reason to dispraise Cardinals; for if 1 a poor Cardinal had not been, you 
would not at this present have had a head upon your shoulders wherewith 
to make such a brag in disrepute of us who have meant you no harm, and 
have given you no cause of offence.’ 
| “The King now made a progress in the midland counties with Anne, who 
was using all her arts, under the guidance of her uncle, her father, and other 

courtiers, to bring aboat Wolsey’s disgrace. There was much apprehension 
| of his influence over the King, if they should meet, and the policy adopted 

was to keep them apart as much as possible. 

“The Court was fixed for some weeks at Grafton, in Northamptonshire. 
| Wolsey stationed himself at the Moore, a country heuse afew miles distant; 

but he was never invited to Court. On matters of state his opinion was sel- 
| dom asked, and then only by aspecial messenger. His rnin was seen to be 
at hand; wagers were laid that the King would never again speak to him; 
and his opponents openly threatened ‘ to humble the pri ~ of all churchmen, 














Wolsey rested his hopes upon a personal interview with the King, and 
obtained one. This gleam of favour was almost the last ever shown him by 





* Cavendish the Secretary and Biographer of Wolsey. 


the capricious tyrant. The « night crow,” on that same evening, whispered 


On the first day of Michaelmas term, Wolsey appeared for the last time in 
Westminster Hall, to which he had gone in his accustomed state. 


“ Tt was remarked that in the procession, and while sitting in the Courtof 
Chancery, his manner was dignified and collected, although he, and all who 
beheld him, knew that he had touched the highest point of all his greatness, 
and from the full meridian of his glory he hastened to his setting. This was 
his last appearance in public as Chancellor. 

“The same evening he received « private intimation that the King had 
openly announced his immediate disgrace.” 

Wolsey was immediately deprived of all his offices. Premunire infor- 
mations were filed against him; he pleaded guilty, threw himself upon the 
royal clemency, and sought to conciliate his tyrant, by the voluutary sur- 
render of his palaces, rich furniture, and plate. and his princely residence of 
York Place, which, under the changed name ot Whitehall, afterwards be- 
came the city palace of a long succession of English kings. One gift deserves 
especial record. In the depth and agony of his disgrace, Sir Henry Norrie, 
a young knight, afterwards executed as one of the lovers of Anne Boleys, 
secretly brought him a cheering message from Henry, who had capricious 
fils of releuting. Norris met the Chancellor by chance at Putuey, and de- 
livered into his bands a ring, the secret token of the King's confidence. 


“Wolsey was so transported at this gleam of returning good fortune, that 
he instantly dismounted, knelt in the mud, and returned thanks to God his 
Maker, and to the King his sovereign Lord and Master, who had sent him 
such comfort. He added, ‘Gentle Norris, if 1 were lord of a realm, the one 
half thereof were an insignificant recompense for your pains and good com- 
fortable news. But good, good Master Norris, consider with me that have 
nothing leftme but my clothes on my back. Therefvre I desire you to take 
this small reward at my hands.’ He then gave him a gold chain, with a cross 
of gold enclosing a piece of the veritable wood of the true cross, which he 
continually wore round his neck, next his skin. 

“When Norris was gone a little way he called him back, saying, ‘] am 
sorry that I have uo condign token to send to the King; but if you would 
present the King with this poor fool, 1 trust his Highness woald accept him 
well; for surely, for a nebleman’s pleasure, he is worth a thousand pounds.’ 
This fool, whose name was ‘ Patch,’ was so much attached to his master, 
that it required six tall yeomen to force him to accompany Norris to Wind- 
sor, although he knew that he was to be transferred from disgrace and waat, 
to royalty and splendour. It is apleasure to be told that the King received 
him most gladly. 

“Wolsey, on his arrival at Esher, found the house without beds, sheew, 
tablecloths, cups, or dishes—which he was obliged to borrow in the neigh- 
bourhood; but here he remained with a numerous train of attendants, tll 
the commencement of the following year.’ 

The aflirmation of Erasmus, that no human being regretted be yon, fo fall, 
is toostrong. He was loved, at ail events, by his poor fool, and by his see- 
retary, Cavendish; and certainly to some extent by the faithful and coura- 
geous Thomas Cromwell, however faulty he afterwards became. Lord 
Herbert affirms, and Lord Campbell appears to adopt, the opinion— 

‘¢ That ne man ever fell from so high a station who had so few real crimes 
objected to him; and we are mortified by finding that the articles were 
subscribed by the virtuous Sir Thomas More, as Chancellor, and presented 
by liim to the King.” 

In those wariorum foot-notes, which, as we have already said, give addi- 
tional value and great interest to Lord Campbell’s rarrative, there 18 a touch- 
ing quotation from Cavendish’s description of the affection and fidelity of 
Wolsey’s attendants, when his disgrace was complete, his fortunes hope- 
less. 

‘ He was unable to pay orto support his dependents who still adhered t 
him, and he begged them to provide themselves a new master till fortune 
should prove more auspicious. Tears were copiously shed on both sides, 
and most of those he addressed refused to leave ‘so kind a master’ in his 
adversity. A subscription among the chaplains and others of most substance, 
whom he had promoted, provided a fand from which the most urgent neces 
sities of the establishment were supplied. ; . 
Cavendish’s picture of this scene is very touching. ‘Afterwards my Lord 
commanded me to callali his gentlemen and yeomen up into the great cham- 
ber, commanding all the gentlemen to stand on the right hand, aud the yeo 
men on the left; at last my Lord came out in his rochet upon a violet gown, 
like a bishop, who went, with his chaplains, to the upper end of the cham- 
ber, where was a great window. Beholding this goodly number of servanw 
he could not speak to them until the tears ran down his cheeks; which, be- 
ing perceived by his servants, caused fountains of tears to gush out of ther 
sorrowful eyes, in such sort as would make any heart to relent.’” 

The King having shown some relenting towards the tallen favourite, 
during a severe illness with which Wolsey was seized, it was deemed ex- 
pedient, by his enemies, to have him removed to a safe distance from the 
Court; and he was accordingly sent to the see of York, in a sort « 
honourab le exile. It is amusing, says Campbell, 

** to observe that this journey, which may now be performed ina tew 
hours,was then considered as formidable as if it had been to a distant to- 
reign land. Some of Wolsey’s servants, though much attached to him, 
‘ of their own mind desired him of his favour to tarry still here in the 
south, being very loth to abandon their native country, their parents, 
wives, and children.’ 

‘Wolsey, notwithstanding his reduced fortune, had still a train of a 
hundred and sixty persons, and twelve carts to carry his baggage. He 
made short stages, sleeping at different religious houses, where he was 
hospitably entertained. On Maundy Thursday, being at the abbey of 
Peterborough, he washed, wiped, and kissed the feet of fitty-nine beggars, 
on whom he bestowed liberal alms. Having paid a visit to Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, a wealthy knight of that country, he spent the summer and 
autumn at Southwell, Scroby, and Cawood Castle, near York,—-acquiring 
immense popularity by his condescension, his kindness, his hospitality, and 
his piety. ‘He set an example to all church dignitaries, a right good ex 
ample how they might win men’s heart’s.”, On Sundays and holidays he 
rode to some country church, celebrated mass himself, ordered one of his 
chaplains to preach to the people, and distributed almsto the poor. He 
spent much of his time in adjusting differences in families and between 
neighbours. His table, plentifully but not extravagantly supplied, wes 
open to all the gentry of the country, and he gave employment to hun- 
dreds of workmen in repairing the houses and churches belonging to his 
see. 

** Wolsey had appointed his installation, as Archbishop, to take p.ace 
in York Minster, on the 7th of November, and preparations were made 
to perform the ceremony with great pomp and magnificence. Presents ' 
game and other provisions poured in from all quarters, for the enterta!n- 
ment he was that day to give; and on the morrow he had agreed to dine 
with the Lord Mayor of York, when the greatest eflorts were made to 40 
him honour. But before the time arrived he was a prisoner on the 
charge of high treason, and he had sustained a mental shock which 
brought him to his grave. 

** Henry, who had recommended to the northern nobility to be « 
teous to Wolsey, was not a little startled when he heard of the follow ing 
which the Cardinal now had, independently of the royal favour 
courtiers were still more astounded, and the ‘ night crow,’ as he st 
Anna Boleyn, uttered notes of fear. The divorce suit was still draggin: 
on, and there was no chance of bringing it toa favourable conclusion w 
out a rupture with the Court of Rome, which Wolsey might very ser 
ly impede. 

‘On Friday, the 4th of November, about noon, when the 
dinal was sitting at dinner, in his hall, with his officers, sud¢¢ 
ly entered the Earl of Northumbertand, who had been his page 
whom he had divorced from Anne Boleyn. Wolsey apologized t 
that dinner was nearly over, and seeing him attended by the old se 
of the family, said :—* Ah, my Lord, I perceive well that you hav: 
served my old precepts and instructions which I gave you when you * 
abiding with me in your youth,—to cherish your father’s old ser 
whereof I see with youa great number. They will live and die witli yous 
and be true and faithful servants to you, and glad to see you prosp¢ 
honour, the which I beseech God to send you with long life,” 

With regret and grumbling, the Earl, that same evening, executed \"* 
commission, and arrested the Cardinal for high treason : but on what 
ticular charge is not known; as death opportunely st-pped in to * 











away the grace and hopes of the morning 











Henry from another crime, under the sanction of mockery of law, b 
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d to the catalogue of his atrocities. Wolsey was wholly overcome 

this fresh blow ; though his regret was more for his attendants, fox 
those who had abandoned all to follow him to his place of banishment, 
than for himself. He wept bitterly, but soon summoned fortitude to ap- 

r in the hall,‘ where,’ says Cavendish, ‘ there was not adry eye among 
all the gentlemen sitting at table with him,’ 


The popular tide had now turned in the Cardinal’s favour; and, on his 
way from Yorkshire to London, as a prisoner, he was met by thousands of 
the country people calling aload— 

«“ God save your Grace, God save your Grace! The foul evil take all them 
qhat have thus taken you from us! We pray God that a very vengeance 
may light upon them.” ; . ‘ ; . 

»They alterwards obliged him to travel in the night time, to escape pub- 
lic notice. He expressed great regret for the loss of a sealed parcel he had 
lett behind him at Cawood. This being sent for was found to contain hair 
shirts, one of which he now always wore next his skin.” . . 

“ The first night he was lodged in the abbey at Pontefract. In journeying 
thither, be expressed great apprehension lest his destination should be 
Pontefract Castle, where so mauy had suffered violently ; and he said, ‘ Shall 
I go to the Castle and die like a beast?’ ”’ 

He must, at this fatal place, probably, have dreaded assassination. 

Various superstitious facts, or fables, or a mixture of both, are related of 
Wolsey’s last days. He was seized, on the journey, with dysentery, and 
was hardly able to sit on his mule. 

“ When his servants saw him in such a lamentable plight, they expressed 
their pity for him with weeping eyes ; but he took them by the hand, as he 
rode, and kindly conversed with them. Tn the evening of the third day, af- 
ter dark, he arrived, with difficulty, at the Abbey of Leicester. ‘The Ab- 
bots and Monks met him at the gates, with many torches. As he entered he 
gaid, ‘Father Abbot, Lam come to lay my bones among you.’” 

“ fle was immediately carried to his chamber, and put into a bed, from 
which he neverrose. This was on Saturday night, and on Monday he fore- 
told to his servants, ‘that by eight of the clock next morning they should 
lose their master, as the time drew near that he must depart out of this 

orid.’” 
wt Next morning, about seven, when he had confessed to a priest, Kingston 
asked him how he did. ‘ Sir,’ quoth he, ‘ I tarry but the will and pleasure 
of God, to render my simple soul unto his divine hands. It I had served God as 
diligently as | have done the King, he would not have given me over in my 

y hairs. Howbeit, this is the just reward that I must receive for my 
worldly diligence and pains that | have had to do him service; only to sat- 
isfy his main pleasure, not regarding my godly duty.’” 

In summing up the character of Wolsey, and animadverting upon his con- 
doct as a judge, Lord Campbell does not allow his readers to torget, that he 
is himself a well-trained lawyer, and that Wolsey was none, and yet regu- 
larly sat in the Court of Chancery, and decided cases with ‘a very high hand,’ 
without deigning to consult the common-law judges, or at all caring about 
precedents, or statute or common-law. He, of his sole authority, instituted 
three auxiliary courts, for the better toe of business; and, if the com- 
mon-law lawyers sneered at the professional ignorance of the Chancellor, 
be retorted on them the weightier charge of ignorance of the civil law, and 
of general jurisprudence :— 

* And he has often been described as interrupting them im their pleadings, 
and bitterly animadverting on their narrow notions and limited arguments. 
To remeuy an evil which troubled the stream of justice at the tountain-head, 
he, with his usaal magnificence of couception, projected an institution, to be 
founded in London, for the systematic study of all branches of the law, 


Such acritic as Jeremy Bentham would probably have considered the 
Cardinal a better administrator of jastice, asounder judge, than all his court 
pnt together. 

lt was a very trifle, in those times, that a priest, vowed to celibacy, 
should have one or more mistresses, and families of children. The Cardi- 
nel was no exception to & common rule ; and it is more remarkable that even 
his enemies could make no charge of corruption, as a judge, against him ; 
nor is it mean praise when his biographer, notwithstanding his professional 
bias, is constrained to say— 


“ He is celebrated for the vigour with which he repressed perjury and 
ehicanery in his Court, and he certainly enjoyed the reputation of having 
conducted himself as Chancellor with fidelity and ability. 

* In judging him, we must remember his deep contrition for his backslid- 
ings; and the memorable lesson which he taught with his dying breath, 
that, to ensure true comfort and happiness, a man must addict himself to the 
service oi God, instead of being misled by the lures of pleasure and ambi- 
ton. 

‘The subsequent part of Henry’s reign is the best panegyric on Wolsey ; 
for, during twenty-nine years, he had kept free from the stain of blood er 
violence the Sovereign, who now, following the natural bent of bis charac- 
ter, cut off the heads of his wives and most virtuous ministers, and proved 
himself the most arbitrary tyrant that evr disgraced the Throne of England.” 

mg 
MY ESCAPE FROM VIGO PRISON. 
By THE ENGLISH CARLIST. 

During the perilous services in Spain and Portugal of the individual 

whose vizilance deceived the I'rench police, he net with many adventures, 
which, if collected, would make perhaps one of the most singular records 
of modern times. Don Gulielmo, as he was familiarly called while in 
these dangerous services, is not a man, however, at all desirous of noto- 
riety, and it is only when his triends get {him in a taikative humour, that 
one of his Many reminiscences comes to light. We generally are the de- 
pository of his secreis of this nature, though it can scarcely be said we 
keep them over-faithtully; the only restriction our adventurer lays us un- 
der being, taat we mention no names. To this we agree, as far as neces- 
sary, ani then we receive tull permission to make what use we think pro- 
per of the facts. A few weeks ago, we breakfasted with the English Car- 
fist, when, always anxivus to collect information, we pressed him to tell us 
apother ol his adventures, Our good-navured triend assented, and, filling 
himself an ample cup ot coffee, narrated nearly as follows this tale of his 
imprisonment at Vigo:— 

‘It is of little consequence how, but during the war it happened that I 
fad charge of a schooner, with instructions to run her into the first private 
bay in the neighbourhood of Vigo with which I might fallin. I was by 
mo means to enter any harbour, where it was probable other vessels might 
be found ; and, moreover, was desired to take the night-time to effect my 
anding. These precautions would scarcely have been necessary had my 
Cargo deer. broadcloth, or any other article of English manufacture con- 
necied wilh the exterior or interior wants of man. When, however, I 
wate that my schooner contained sundry boxes of silver money, and a good- 
'y supply of arms and ammunition, and that these were not the property of 
the recognised and constituted authorities, it will readily be understood way 
i sought darkness and privacy. The task was the most difficult I was ever 
appointed to, and, save the siege of Oporto, in which you know I figured, 
caused me much suffering. Atter renning off and on tor several days, [ at 
‘ength determined to make for a little nameless bay which I had been for 
wie Line looking out for, and there disburden myself of my dangerous 
charge. | had svlected a foggy and murky day for this enterprise, as | 
eared the vigilance of the garda-costas; and, under cover of this veil, ap- 
proached the land about three in the afternoon. We were Sailing on a wind 
po a ae ge tacks on board, a sharp look out being kept for the first 
rae and, when a sailor in the squaresail yard cried, ‘Sail, ho!’ 
4 ray te cried I eagerly. ‘On the weather bow.’ I seized hold 
windward. nggiog, = swung myself on the lee bulwarks, and there to 
es enkar a ans oo undred yards distant, was a brig bearing down upon 
~~ ge & crow ot sail. A gun at this moment was fired as a signnl for 

wt I'he = wn order I felt compelled to obey, though with a heavy 
enna . Pe a orders were given, and betore long, the two vessels 
sat off Ln side Bog © on the water, while a boat filled with armed men 
aah m the brig tous. They boarded us, and as a very slight exam- 
“MoO Salistied them as to the schooner’s character, we were all declared 
ten hers, and 1 being unfortunately the individual in command, was trans- 
fred to the brig, which, having accomplished the duty for which it was 

“ent Oul, at once returned to Vigo. 
. he 011g came to an anchor in the night, which was pitchy dark; but, 
» woul any ceremony, { and my crew were at once taken ashore, and, un- 
‘Ta heavy guard, hurried through the streets. The eloom was too great 
rs ve distinguish anything, and we were, moreover, so closely sur- 
could be made out, “At leagth we halted ina large seaaie! betes gos 
Pile that rose darkly necina the sky; a bell ons oa Ste a zs gee 
*xchanged with a f€ voi ithir ” meal he 8, a lew words were 
adber wae gruff voice within, avd then a door opened. I started 
allow Aes light ot a torch fell full upon my face, but instantly recovering, 
~ vou ty conductors with a firm siep. Leading the way through a long 
Prencoune’ the jailor thrast me and my comrade, Baron M——, a 
eDanted, an Sesocined in the undertaking, into a cell which was already 
anes ; pre see by the dim light ot the torch. For sume minutes 
degtans be t alone; neither spoke ; and then the Frenchman began 
cause that | ate, and curse the day when he associated himself with a 
at Dore such disagreeable resulis. I replied; and our conversation 


Was o j 2 : rh ; » r 
arried on some time without nterraption, ‘ Well, cavaliers,’ ai 











length exclaimed our companion in durance, * you have talked long enough 
in a jargon I don’t understand. Do you speak mine?’ [| intimated that I 
did, and he then asked if we had any objection to a light. Though won- 
dering much at the question, neither of us hesitated to acquiesce, and we 
were very soon cheered by the presence ot an oil lamp, which the stranger 
lit by means ot a pocket flint and steel. As soon as the light fell full om 
my face and on that of my new acquaintance, we mutually started. * Don 
Gulielmo,’ said he ; ‘Juan Castro,’ exclaimed I. It was Juan Castro, the 
noted smuggler or contrabandista, but better known as the must efficient 
spy in ourservice. Surprised at this meeting, explanations followed, which 
soon proved that both had been equally unfortunate, and on the same oc- 
casion. He had been louking out fur the schooner ashore, with his band, 
while [ was engaged in endeavouring to run her into harbuur, The treach- 
ery which must have betrayed me, had doubtless served him the same good 
turn, ‘I know my fate,’ said he gaily; ‘a priest and a file of solciers in 
the market-place.” ‘ You seem to treat it lightly,’ observed I, who had lit- 
ue reason to expect much better inyself. ‘ Because,’ he added more grave- 
ly, ‘Ldo not mean them to have their will. I mean to escape, and you, 
Sirs, May escape with me if vou will, as in these times it may stand bat ill 
with yourselves,’ I looked round my dungeon doubtingly ere I replied. it 
was a solid stone fabric, with a large iron grating opening on the corridor, 
promising but few facilities for an evasion. My looks expressed as much, 
‘L see, signor, you doubt my ability to get out ot the clatches of the enemy ; 
but trest me, and ali shall be well. 1am not without friends in Vigo, and 
my daughter Maria has such winning ways with her, they*never search her 
basket. She will be here atdawn and at sun-set; and if we don’t escape 
to-morrow night, my name is not Juan, that’s all.’ Exhilarated by this pro- 
spect, I explained all to the baron, who brightened up, anc, with the peca- 
liar light-heartedness of his countrymen, accepted the contrabandista’s prof- 
fered wine and other refreshments, and did justice to themtoo. As tor me, 
lama cosmopolite, and in all countries adapt myself tothe people In 
Rome I do as Rome does, and in Peru lam a Peruvian. We feasted ac- 
cordingly, and then jay down upon our straw to seek rest and refreshment. 


‘I woke only asa merry and rich voice was heard carulling a patriotic 
stave at the other end of the long passage. ‘ My daughter,’ said Castro with 
a tone of pride. ‘It is not every contrabandista can boast such aone as 
Maria.’ | agreed with him in this particular, and rising, advanced with the 
hardy smuggler to welcome thegirl. She was one of the usual dark-eyed 
beauties of or native country, in the picturesque costume of a peasant girl, 
while on her arm was a basket covered with a cloth, which the jailor, who 
followed her, eyed with somewhat ofa suspicious air. ‘ Well, father,’ said 
Maria gaily, 1 wish you would teach your keepers manners. Here is 
a great fellow wants to pull your breakfast about, as if it were not hot and 
nice, and none the better for being exposed to the air.’ ‘Nonsense! José 
is only joking with you,’ replied the smuggler, with a self-pussession which 
excited our admiration to no small degree ; ‘ but | am hungry, so hand hither 
the basket, and take this empty one. And harkee, girl; this evening bring 
two more of the same, for I have a couple of friends here, good Carlists as 
any, and I would fain regale them ere | take my long journey.’ José turn- 
ed his back with a half satisfied grunt, suffering his eye to rest admiringly 
on the girl’s face for a moment. 
termined him, especially as she gave him an exquisite smile. Juan in a 
hurried whisper explaiued his meaning, and to preveut suspiciou, Maria de- 
darted immediately. *‘ Thank heaven,’ muttered the smuggler, drawing a 
long and satisfied breath, “‘ { am now sule.’’ We asked an explanation, which 
was offered by bis uncovering the basket, and exhibiting, under his food, a 
pair of pistols and ammunition. We now voderstood what ‘ twu more of the 
same ’meant, and began to see £ prospect of escape. ‘The pistols were 
hastily concealed beneath the straw ; and ere José returned with our scanty 
and coarse repast, the contrabandista was coolly enjoying his, in which the 
jailor joined him by invitation, drinking with much zest the excellent wine 
that Maria had provided for her father. 

‘When left alone, we cunversed in low tones, to pass the time; but in 
vain; the hours hung like lead upon our hands. None of us felt as yet cer- 


tain of the result of our daring experiment until Maria should again visit us. | 


Besides, we might be separated. [| and the baron expected every moment 
to be dragged before a military tribunal, and to have a summary sentence 
pronounced on us, as had been the lot of Juan Castro. But we omitted at 
first to recollect that it was Sunday, and that our captors were doubtless too 
much engaged in enjoying themselves, and making much ot their victory, 
even to think of us. Still, we felt an anxious beating of the heart, that no 
reflections could allay; while I prepared, at the worst, to assert my prero- 
gative asan Englishman, and to claim fair trial by a civiltribunal. At length 
evening drew near, and wath it the hour of Maria’s return. She came. We 
listened with intense interest. She passed the outer gate, and again, ac- 
companied by José, came up the passage. “ That was famous good wine 
of yours this morning,”’ said the jailor, * and [ fancy | must try a little of it 
this evening.’ ** Very good,” responded the smuggler, taking the basket and 
handing it tu me. 
worthy jailor properly.” 
I removed the pistols from the basket. 

‘« What does that girl there, and what has she in that basket? " exclaim- 
ed a new voice, that of the head jailor. ‘It is the daugbter of Juan Cas- 
tro, and the basket contains wine and food which she bears to him. He is to 
die to-morrow, and [ thought no harm in letting him have whatever he 
wanted.” ‘‘ Be off, girl, and let me see ycu here no more,” cried the bratal 
jailor; “and you, José, just come inside and overhaul this basket, which con- 
tains, [ warrant me, something besides wine.” ‘ Files perhaps,’’ said Juan 
sneeringly; and then be added, ia a whisper, ‘be ready; our time bas 
come, though sooner than I expected.” The jailors entered, and started 
back ; three brace of pistols, loaded and cocked, were at their heads.— 
“ Keep watch while I bind,” said Juan; avd tearing off some of his own 
and ourclothing, he soon secured the astonished guardians, effectually stop- 
ping their mouths with straw anda gag. A sharp knife, glistening before 
their eyes, kept both quiet. ‘ Now, my worthies,’’ said Jaan—who, hav- 
ing been more than once in a similar position, treated the danger very cava- 
lierly—* I will thankgyou for that big key, and now, good-by. Jose, I 
leave you the eatables; the wine is too good to be spared. Now, gentle- 
men, il you ge ;*’ and in an instant we were hurrying along the prison 
passage. ‘Can we not free my men?” I muttered. “ Certainly,” said 
Juan, halting at another door, and applying one of the keys he had deprived 
the jailor of; “ Vigo prison can spare them as well as us.’’ He was mis- 
taken, however: the celf was empty: and, as I afterwards found, they 
had all taken service with their captors, and at once obtained their own 
freedom. 

No more time was lost, and the hall was gained. It was deserted. Vigo 
prison was confided—so poor were the authorities—to the care of the two 


men whom we had suceeeded in overpowering. It took butafew minutes to | 
We followed the smug- | 


open the great gate, and we stood in the open air. 
gler, as the only man well acquainted with the lecalities. Hurrving down 


the left side of the square, Juan Castro entered the street of La Baca, at the | 


and of which was a lane. Turning short before this, we halted at the door 
of the tavern, We entered without hesitation, and being evidently expect- 
ed, a cheerful meat in the kitchen awaited us. Maria was there too, no 
longer the gay singing girl of the prison, but with intense anxiety painted 
in every lineament of ber countenance. ‘‘ And now, gentlemen,” said the 
smuggler, seating himself, and motiouing us to follow nis example, ‘ what 
are your intentions as soon as you have refreshed yourselves?” “To gain 
our camp iu the hills,” L replied; while the Frenchman seemed already 
disgusted with the cause. As, however, in Vigo his life was in extreme 
danger, there was little choice in the matter. [ may as well, however, 
here remark, that it was the baron’s first and last effort in the cause, and 
that at the first convenient opportunity he returned to l'rance, and forswore 
all foreign campaigns for the future. I believe you think that perhaps [ 
had been more wise had 1 done the same. Perhaps so; but to my story. 
‘In half an hour we were mounted on mules; and having once succeeded 
in leaving Vigo, it will readily be believed we did not allow the grass to 
grow beneath our feet, About midnight we reached a road-side inn, where 
we halted, and where, to our surprise and vexation, we tound half a dozen 
soldiers of the other party. Presenting, however, a determined air, we 
were not molested, even Maria being allowed to seat herself unnoticed. 
We made no stay, however, and alter a short half hour of repose, were 
again on our way. The next morning brought us to a halting-place in 
safety, and then and only then, did we enjoy repose and sleep. Next day 


I made a report to the king and failed not, as times went, to reward the 
services of the contrabandista and his daughter. Such is the history of my 
acquaintance with the prison of Vigo, the only one I hope it may be my lot 


to make.’ 


Maria’s really beautiful countenance de- | 


“ Take out the bottles, signur, and then we can treat our 
While Juan detained the man by this mancwuvre, 


Oregon territory, there is an omission of one expedition made by Mr. Da- 
vid Thompson, which it is important to notice. 

Mackenzie’s party in 1793 were the first civilized men who crossed the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The re stpene was in 1800, when Mr. Thompson crossed the Rocky 
Mountains in latitude 51° and reached the river which he named the M’- 
Gillivray. This you have omitted to notice. Another expedition was made 
by him in 1806, when the first establishment of civilized men West of the 
Rocky Mountains was made by him on Frazer's River. In 1841 Mr. Thom 
son again went West of the Rocky Mountaius, and followed the main 
stream of the Columbia river to the sea. 

Connected with this last expedition, Mr. Thompson mentions an import- 
ant fact—namely, that when he came to what was afterwards called Fort 
Astoria, he found ‘the Britesh flag flying.’ This contradicts the common 
American account that it was a post of the United StatesGovernment. Bat 
in confirmation of the accuracy of Mr. Thompson, it should be remembered 
‘that the United States Goverament, though earnestly solicited by Mr. As- 
tor refused to authorize or sanction this expedition,’ (see Twiss on the 
Oregon Question, p. 273.) Of ten of the partners siz were British; and 
when the plan of their enterprise was communicated to the British Minister 
at Washington, they were assured by him, ‘ that in case of a war between 
pr two nations, they would be respected as British subjects and mer. 
chants. 


Was it therefore probable, that when it was trom the British Minister 
alone they received the assurance of protection, that they should have hoisted 
ths American flag? The statement of Mr. Thompson is no doubt the correct 
one,—namely, that they hoisted the British flag. 

Mr. Buchanan states, that ‘hompson’s discovery * as no merit whatever. 
| His journey was undertaken on behalf of the Nortii-west Company, for the 
| mere purpose of anticipating the United States iv the occupation of the 
| mouth of the Columbia ; a territory to which no uation, unless it may have 
i been Spain, could with any show of justice dispute their right.’ 

First—For ‘ the United States’ in this passage the correct reading should 
' be, ‘ the British partners of Mr. Astor, who under the protection of the Bri- 
| tish Minister established themselves on the Columbia river, and had there 
| hoisted the British flag.’ 
Second—With regard to the superior Spanish title, so much relied on, how 
: had the Spanish Government itself dealt with it? 
| In the relation of the expedition of Galiano aud Valdes, published b y the 
order of the King of Spain at Madrid in 1802, is this p e—‘ The true 
glory which the English navigator (Drake) may claim for himself, is the 
| having discovered the portion of the coast comprehended between the par- 
allels of 43° and 48°; to which, consequently, the denomination of New Al- 
bion ought to be limited, without interfering with the discoveries of former 
navigators.’ 

The Spanish Government thus officially admitted in 1802, that it had no 
title to the coast in dispute by reason of original discovery. And yet a title 
thus disclaimed by Spain—and most correctly disclaimed, »3 Dr. Twiss has 
shown—is the title set up by the Government of the United States. 

It is utterly incomprehensible that, with any gravity, a Spanish title should 
under any circumstance be alleged, It is said to have been acquired in 
/ 1819: and yet the United States offered to partition the country with Great 
Briain in 1818, and claimed the territory aud establisument of Astoria as 
national property in 1814! 

Your remark, that it is possible Captain Baker, in the Jenny of Bristol, 
entered the Columbia river before Gray, makes it very desirable that enqui- 
, ry should be made for his log-book ; though itis to be feared it may be now 
, lost. It is certainly doubtful whether Baker or Gray first eutered the Co- 

lumbia river; though yon have most correctly observed, that after the dis- 
| covery of the coast by Drake, the entering the river has no political impor- 
| tance, ‘and is a mere geographical merit.’ 
| Permit me to express my entire concurrence in your praise of the very 
| meritorious and able work of Dr. Travers Twiss on the Oregon [er 








' 


The facts respecting Astoria are of great weight in a moral view ; but 
| as political evidence, we tear, they are formally barred by Lord Castle- 
reagh’s having consented to consider Astoria as an American post, and 
restoring it as such after the peace. In like manner, we have no moral 
or scientific doubt that Drake reached latitude 48° ; the internal evidence 
of the descriptions, the proofs to be drawn from the extent of the coun- 
try bearing the name of New Albion, and the general opinion upon the 
point, are conclusive without the elaborate and curious arguments of Dr. 
| Twiss. But we attached less weight than, ina critical point of view, we 
should have done to Drake, because we wish to confine our statement te 
what was of the nature of unquestionable evidence. Nor is he really 
| needed ; striking out “apocryphal or unpublished and therefore unpro- 
| claimed voyages, the highest latitule reached by any Spanish navigator 
previous to Cook was 43°. Cook and Vancouver may be said to have dis- 
covered, as they certainly surveyed, the whole coast of Oregon 
We suppose the Customs books at Bristol, if in existence in 1790-1800, 
would show the owners of the ‘small schooner’ Jenny: her log-book is 
another matter. Nor,except, as meeting the assertions of unscrupulous 
and advantage-seeking diplomatists, [for arguments they cannot be call- 
j ed,] is it of the slightest importance. The true title, at this time, does not 
i rest upon discovery ; but, whether the title be discovery, occupation, 
possession, or use, or all combined, the British right to all that she de- 
| mands is to our conviction clear and indefeasible ; whilst the American 
; title to any part of Oregon is of a slender character, resting upon a treaty 
where Spain could only give what she had—a common right of occupa- 
| tion, of which right America, on the ground of acts done without the 
i sanction of Congress, by a peculiarity of her constitution, cannot avail her- 
‘self, as Mr Falconer showed in his Discovery of the Mississippi. The 
| more the subject is sifted, the more clearly we believe will this be seen : 
and should the American Government refuse our next offer, they may pos- 
| sibly find they have outstood their market,—unless, indeed, weakness or 
| insouciance should sacrifice our rights and interests. 
; Itmay be added, that we use ‘ Oregon territory’ as a popular term ; 
, but the country North of the boundary we last week suggested as the 
| British boundary is no more Oregon than France is Spain. The valley 
of Columbia or Oregon river [as the Indians name it) is separated as dis- 
tinctly from the valley of the Frazer and Thompson rivers’ by the Cas- 
| cade range as the Pyrenees separate Spain from France. This limitation 
of Oregon to the country drajned by the Oregon river should be steadily 
kept in view.—London Spectator. 
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HAiscellany. 
MINUTENESS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


' ‘Take any drop of water from the stagnant pools around us, from our ri- 
vers, from our lakes, or from the vast ocean itself, and place it under your 
microscope; you will find therein conntless living beings, moving in all di- 
rections with considerable swiftness, apparently gifted with sagacity, for 
they readily elude each other in the active dance they keep up; since 
they never come into rude contact, obviously exercise volition and sensation 
in guiding their movements. Increase the power of your glasses, and you 
will soou perceive, inhabiting the same drop, other animals, compared to 
which the former were elephantine in their dimensions, equally vivacious 
j and equally gifted. Exhaust the art of the optician, strain your eye to the 
utmost, until the aching sense refuses to perceive the little quivering move- 
ment that indicates the presence of life, and you will find that you have set 
exhausted nature in the descending scale. Perfect as our vptical tnstru- 
ments now are, we need not be long in went ourselves that there are 
animals around us so small that, in all probability, haman perseverance will 
fail in enabling us accurately to detect their forms, much less fully to 
understand their organisation! Vain, indeed, would it be to attempt by 
words to give anything like a definite notion of the minuateness of some of 
these muititudinous races. Let me ask the reader to divide an iach into 
22.000 parts, and appreciate mentally the value of esc division: having 
done so, and not till then, shall we have a standard sufliciently minute te 
enable us to measure microscopic beings. Neither is It easy to give the 
student of nature, who has not accurately investigated the subject for him- 
self, adequate conceptions relative to the nambers in which the infusoria 
sometimes crowd the waters they frequent; but let him take bis micros- 
cope, and the means of making a rough estimate at pee = —- ¥ his 
disposal. He will soon perceive that the animalcale inhabitants of a drop 





I thanked my adventurous friend, who, changing the subject, cold me of | of putrid water, possessing, as many of them do, dimensions not larger thas 


other passages in his life equally curious, and which may perhaps one day 


find their way into these pages.—Chambers’ Journal. 
—>——_ 
DISCOVERIES IN THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


We have received the following additional information in reference 


to the Oregon territory, from a correspondent whose knowledge and accu- 


curacy may be alike relied on. 
To the Editor of the Spectator. 


London, Feb. 24th, 1846. 


Sin—in the very useful abstract given in the last number of your paper 
of the land expeditions from the Eastern side of the Rocky Mountuins to the 








the 1 2000th part of a line, swim 80 close together, that the intervals sepa- 
rating them are not greater than their own bodies. Phe matter, therefore, 
becomes a questiun for arithinetic to solve, and we will pause to make the 
The Monas termo, for example—a crea tare that might be par- 
donably regarded as an embodiment ot the mathematical tem ulraost lite. 
rally without either length, or breadth, or thickness—bas veen calculated to 
measure about the 22.000:h part of an inch in its transverse diameter ; and 
in water taken from the surface of many putrid infusions, they are crowded 
as closely as we have stated above. We may therefore safely say, tha 
swimming at urdivary distances apart, 10 000 of them would be contai 
in a linear space one inch in length, and consequently a cubic inch of such 
water will thus contain more living and active organised beings than there 
are human inhabitants upon the whole surface of this globe !—Rymer Jenes 


calculation. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES.—LYCEUM THEATRE. 
From the Torento Herald. 

From the brilliant success which has hitherto attended our Amateur 
performances, we have reason to hope that the Drama is fairly rooted in 
our city, and we shall never again be without the pleasure and instrne- 
tion derivable from such intellectual treats. The campaign of the Ama- 
teurs closes on the 15th of May, and the -uilding, lighted with gas, and ca- 
pable of holding six hundred persons, will then be open to our neighbours, 
who by introducing attractive performances, would realize a handsome 

rofit, A wish has been pretty generally expressed to see Mr. Charles 

ean, or any other great actor, visit our city, accompanied by one who 
wou!d sustain the principal femalec haracters. A danseuse would be 
highly acceptable. To either of them, we Lave little doubt, but that a 
considerable sum would be guaranteed; and we invite parties to com- 
municate with the spirited proprietor (James Mirfield of the Shakspeare 
Iun,) to whom all praise is due for his exertions in introducing atuse- 
ment where amusement was so much wanted. It is well to add, that at 
least some, if not all of our Amateurs would feel pleasure in aiding and 
assisting any performer of eminence by otypening the subordinate parts ; 
and in scenery and properties the Society could greatly assist —The 
dresses of the priticipal characters would, perhaps, be the chief difficul- 
ty —We throw out thosehintsto our neighbours with the view of facilita- 
ting matters ; and we do trust that a city like ours, containing an estima- 
ted population of 20,000, will not see the Summer pass without the pre- 
sence of some Theatrical Star. By-the-way, we had almost forgotten to 
add, that arrengements are making for the erection of private boxes, ca- 
pable of holding upwards of one hundred additional persons; and that the 

roprietor contemplates laying a floor over the whole of the pit, and ona 

evel with the stage, with a view of giving a Grand Masquerade on the 
25th of May.—Dresses, dominoes, &c., will be procured from New-York 
and hired out for the night. 





on the Sutlej is at occe their glory and their defect. Their brilliant success 
has disarmed censure, though it ought aot to silence criticism. With a field 


ra inh di Seutend to : ts, and which certainly did of the season was furnished at Charlion a tew days since. One of the 
ot-vidign whinh did nat exten Fae oo India—with Boag gardeners of Sir T. M. Wilson, Bart., of Charlton-house, in searching an 


not embrace the political horizon of Nort 


tion of avery imperfect kind, and which when it was most accurate was | 0Uthouse, discoverec a robin’s nest, with three yoang birds init. Int 
least believed—and with no time to correct the errors which bad previous- | gatden of Mr, R. Clement, of Plumpstead, the wall truit-trees are in full 
ly been comuiited, they did all that could be done by brave men to arrest ; bloom. The currants and gooseberries are also in bloom. 


invasion ; and British valour, supported by that native army which edu- 


cation and loyalty bave made British, turned the balance f war against all | o a daughter, who, by order of the King, has received the names of Mar- 
guerite Adelaide Marie, Princess of Orleans. By a singular coincidence, 
the infant princess has come into the world on the same day of the year as 
her royal mother, the duchess having been born on the 16th February, 1822. 


the chances accumulsted in favour of the enemy. Sir H  iry Hardinge and 
Sir Hugh Gough advanced with a chivalrous alacrity ; ty tought heroical- 
ly; they have won a glory which can hardly be augmy ted, since it equals 

dangers they affronted. The forces of the enemy were known to be 


standing there are a few bruken legs and arms and a great many bruises, 


; a é : but no deaths, so far as we have heard. ‘The little general is safe.—Glas- 
The extraordinary bolduess of the British commanders in the late actions | gow Constitutional of Wednesday. 





iament, is also en 


ed upon the monument to be erected to the author of | od throughout ; and would be 


| | as eh et COUNTRY PLACE AND OTHER PROPERTY, FOR SALE.— 


1.—A comfortable and complete Family Country Property for Sale. It is furnigh. 


sold as well with the (whole or part of the) Furniture, ae 


‘The Pleasures of Hope’ in the Poets’-corner, in Westminster Abbey. This | the Stock. The premises aie situate at HASTINGS, on the North River, between 


presented the bard in his robe as Lord Rector of Glasgow. 


at Moodkee, in india, is the eldest son of Thomas Littler, Esquire, by Diana 
his wife, daughter of John Hunter, Esquire, a director of the East India 


monument will consist of a statue of the poet leaning upon a estal, on the last four years and greatly improved by the owner, Mr. Charies Edwar 


Youkers and Dobi’s Ferry, about 29 miles from New York, and have been occupied, for 
P . ; : : 4 s. The 
which is a figure of Hope in bas-relief. At the foot is a lyre with a wreath. | Dwelling consists of a full-sized Cottage, with wings, hav 


eleven rooms, besides the 


Greenhouse and Piazza, front and rear. here is every convenience 
oO 


. . | basement, small 
The modern costume not being adapted to sculpture, Mr. Marshall has re which a family could require, embracing Ice-house, Fowl-house, old and good 
and fine Fruitand Flower Garden. There are about 1s acres of Land immediately arou 


the house, and 21 acres of Woodland, which runs to the shore of the Hudson, anu has 


A Cuesurre Hero.—Sir John Littler, who was engaged in the late battle | an unworked Marble Quarry upon it. The Lawa fronts the Albany Turnpike Road. Be. 
sides the Dwel ling-house, there are four Cottages upon the grounds. Possession would 


be given at any time. ’ gly f 
It is believed that there is nota property of its size in West Chester County which is se 


Company, and represents a family of considerable antiquity in Cheshire, | beautifully situated. Two boats touch the landing every day. 


1827, Helen Olympia, only daughter of Captain Henry Stewart, son of John 
Stewart, Esquire, claimant of the Earldom of Orkney.—Chester Cou- 
rant. 


Serious Accipent ano Narrow Escare or Generar Tom Taums.— 
General Tom Thumb was exhibiting his precious person in the Town-hall, 
Airdne, on Monday, to a multitude of visitors, and in the evening, to ac- 
commodate the working classes at a cheaper rate, adjourned to the ‘Trades’. 
hall for more room. The place was filled to overflowing. The little gen- 
eral had just concluded his Grecian aititudes, excusing bimselt for a few 
minutes that he mjght appear in the character of Napoleon. During this 
interval the audience crowded around the platform whereon the general 
performed, when on a sudden the floor gave way, and precipitated more 
than a hundred individuals into a tinsmith’s shop below. The cries were 
feartul—the rush temendous; it was truly awtul to behold! The alarm 
spread like wildfire, and from town and country were to be seen men, wo- 
men, and children hurrying to the scene ot devastation in search of their 
own; but the damage done is not so great as one would suppose, notwith- 


Birp’s Nestinc in Winter —A proof of the recent unwonted mildness 
P 


In the 


Tue Ducuess pt Nemours was, on Monday morning, safely delivered 





the bravest and the best appointed army in Asia; bi the intrenched posi- | “~~~ a = — AE iy 


tion they had taken up was on the soil of British ind» , and with scarce as 
much delay as sufficed to refresh our columns, wear. d by double marches, 


eee rals aly attack it. They disdai toawait the ar- | cation t» either of the undersigned Stewards. 
the English Gene resolved to a y isdained BE, Bein .000.cccccccccsece 172 Pearl Street. | G. Loder.....+....00- 
Chas. Lowther.....402 Washington Street. | M. Mottram......... eoceee 


riva! of the reinforcements already en the road to them. 


‘No, my fair cousin, 
if we are marked to die, we are enough 
To do our ae loss; and if to live, 
The fewer men the greater share of honour. 
God's will! I pray thee wish not one man more.’ 





Nor is the world so sullen and so cold as not to do justice to the spirit of 
men who fought thus boldly, against as fearful odds as on the field of Agin- 
court. The cheers which rang round either House of Parliament last night, 
when these exploits were narrated in becoming language in that place, will 
find an echo in every British heart. The thanks of Parliament for these 
services are the thanks of England. For, with the sincerest preference for 
those pacific triumphs and those more tranquil achievements which are the 

uliar glory of our age, from time to time some valiant proof is given 
that this nation has lost nothing of its ancient vigour in arms. Men whose 
lives have been earnestly devoted to the maintenance of a peaceful and en- 
lightened policy, are foremost in the battle ; and the rude energies of war are 
stirred, even in the most quiet and forbearing, by the aggression of the ene- 
my and the tumult of the cuntest. 





A singular and not uninteresting incident has been the subject of conver- 
sation at the clubs, and no less with the ladies of the beau monde, A gen- 
tleman of one of the most ancient families in the country, and a great coin- 
collector, was struck by an announcement in one uf the papers, that a cer- 
tain most rare and valuable coin of one of the early Kings of England had 
been found. He immediately came up to town in pursuit of his hobby 
solicited and obtained permission to view the rare medal. The librarian 
and keeper of the coins, out of regard for his rank and antiquarian tastes, 
accompanied him to the room with the utmost courtesy. His admiration 
of the coin having been freely indulged in, the trio of connoisseurs turned 
to other objects of antiquarian adoration. When about to depart, another 
Visit was made to the object of this pilgrimage— but lo! the coin was gone. 
Suspicion at once seized upon the two official Cerberuses, and afier a faith 
ful search, secre:ly exchanging a glance, they at once broke to their visitor 
the nature o{ their suspicions, and the necessity of his returning at once the 
coin to its place. He indignantly refused, but with deep embarrassment, 
aud a glance towards the door, ‘The literary dragons proposed a search of 
his person—bis embarrassment became overwhelming—this he absolutely 
refused, exclaiming that nothing but force should compel him to submit to 
such an ordeal, The police were summoned as a last resource ; whilst awai- 
ting their arrival, the keeper spied a piece of paper on the floor, and stooping 
to pick it up, imagine his astonishment, when under it he beheld the mislaid 
coin. ‘The shame and confusion of the accusing party was indescribable, 
the relief of the unjustly accused one equally so. Attera moment, he said 
—‘ Gentlemen, my resistance to be searched arose from the object of my vi- 
sit being to ascertain whether there was scuh a coin as that on the table in 
existence, for it is the duplicate of one I have long treasured, and which was 
in my pocket—and I feared if 1 were searched, no doubtcould exist of my 
guilt.’ This is indeed a lesson on circumstantial evidence. 


A Court Writinc Master.—There lately died at Versailles (says one of 
the Paris journals) a little old man, who always dressed in the style of the 
last century, and who had in his youth been writing-master to Louis XVII. 
By a singular coincidence, the functions which he had fulfilled near the per- 
evn of the Dauphin bad been performed by his ancestors, from father to son, 
from the time of Louis X!II., exclusively. He had, however, nothing to 
leave at his death to his grand-daughter, a young woman of twenty, but a 
series of copybooks, written by the several members of the Royal Family. 
On one collection of papers was written the words, ‘ All this was written 
by Louis XIV. at the age of 10.’ The young woman found that she had a 
precious collection of royal writing, and she has obtained not less than 
€0,000f. for the portion written by Louis XVII. 


A Lucky Prenny.—A few weeks ago a fortunate, and at the same time a 
remarkable, circumstance happened toa little boy named Dyson Wilson, of 
Stainforth, near this town. There was a subscription opened at Hatfield, of 
ninety subscribers at £1 each, for three cottages at Hatfield- Woodhouse, to 
be drawn ona certainday. A party at Stainforth, not being sufficiently rich 
to subscribe, clubbed a shilling each to make up a share; and, in ender to 
make up one of these shillings, twelve boys, Dyson Wilson among the num- 
ber, paid a penny each. On the lottery being drawn the prize fell upon the 
subscription lottery from Stainforth. “‘Yhe twenty subscribers of a shilling 
each again drew lots, and the lucky number was that for which the twelve 
had subscribed their penny each. This was again drawn, and young Wil- 
son, who is only about five or six years of age, became the fortunate posses- 
sor of three cottages, worth £90, for the small consideration of one penny. 
—Doncaster Gagette. 


A Reavy Pxx.—Alexander Dumas, the celebrated novelist, has, it is said 
obtained permission to erect a new theatre, of which he is to be the mana- 
er. The idea of turning theatrical manager, no doubt, came into bis head 
rom his not knowing what to do with his time, he being under an engage- 
ment not to write more than eighteen volumes of original romances per 
annum. To an ordinary mind, eighteeu volumes of original matter is 
8 prodigious year’s work; but to Dumas it is nothing: he has written, and 
can write, three timesas much. His theatrical management will, no doubt, 
be distinguished by several daring novelties. The first is to be the produac- 
tion of a melo-drama, written by Limeelf, in eleven acts, to take two nights 
performing! 7 a 
Curious Legacy.—The late John Orr, Esquire, of Madras, in addition to 
L.1000 left to the Montrose Infirmary, has also left L.1,000 to the neighbour- 
ing parish of St. Cyrus, the interest of which is to be annally distributed 
according tothe following rather whimsical terms :--Interest of L. 200 to bedis 
tributed among the poor in tea, sugar, &c., at Christmas ; interest of L.300 
in equal proportions, to the ‘ tallest married woman in the parish, the short- 
est married woman in the parish, the oldest married woman in the parish, 
and the youngest married girl in the parish, for the year.’ Thas, in addition to 


IGH SCHOO! , OF MONTREA rat Directors.—The Honourable Geo rge 


—< 


T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY.—The 60th Anniversary of the St. Le Society of 
this city, will be held at the City Hotel on Thursday the 23rd of April. 


Members and their friends wishing tickets for the dinner, will please make early appli- 


«++-97 Crosby Street. 
.+eeePearl Street. 
mar 21. 





Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, “4 William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. Le 
moine, Ksq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier 
Esq., John Young, Esq. : 
Secretary and Treasvrer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M.A. 
of Corpus Christi Gollege, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potet, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan, 
The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. Atthe 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, anid GEOGRAPHY. 
Tne Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for the 
Sropeemet?. £6. One half payable at the openiug of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half upon the Ist of February. 
A Pupii entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. 
Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. 
A monthly reportoft each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian. 
There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes ar- 
distributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 
duct. 
The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 

D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 

Montreal, September 21. 1844. abist 


ROFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that be 
is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of bis 
services. 
His terms for private lessons at the residence of one of its members, are as follows : 
For a course of 24 lessons in a class of ten $12 each pupil. 
és “ eight 15 
six 20>in advance. 
“ec oe “e four 
Prof. Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
Gardner, Lt. Gov. ; Rev'd Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Rev'd Chas. H. Read, and Ed- 
ward F. Sanderson, Esq., New York. 
Those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous of taking lessons, will please leave their 
names at the Uflice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore‘ f Messrs. Gates and Stedman lo 
William Street, or at the Professor’s rooms, Mrs, 8. Leland’s No. 90 Leonard st. mar 28 


““ “ 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel Pen; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points; Cali- 
Gopake (illustrated conte Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 

ueen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and Schoo] Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
of every description—ali which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by SNRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 

Canapa dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale 
jan 24 Mr. JAMES FOX, Montrea. 

J. SYLVES'TER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 4! 
e WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotiand and Wales, can always be supplied with Dratts pay- 
able at sight, in sums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. 
BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES, BiLts oF EXCHANGE, ForeIGN GoLD AND SILver of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the mos] 
favourable terms. 
CoLLectTions in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitade in the most liberal terms. 
Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates 
Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed 
nit 8. 








on Commission, by 
J.SYLVS3TER, 4 Wall.st 


STATE CONVENTION,.—STATE OF NEW YORK, ss.—We, the Secretary of 
State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer of the said State, having formed a Board 

of State Canvassers, and having in conformity to the provisions of the act entitled. “ An 
act recommending a Convention of the people of the State,” passed May 13, 1845, canvas- 
sed and estimated the whole number of votes or ballots given for aud against the said 
gropesse ** Convention,” at a general election held in the said State on the fourth day ot 
Yovember, in the year 1845, according to the certified statements of the said votes or 
ballots received by the Secretary of State in the manner directed by the said act do bere- 
by determine, declare, and certify that the wh ie number of votes or ballots given under vir- 
tue of the said act, was two hundred and forty seven thousand, one hundred seventeen ; that 
of the said number, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-seven votes or 
ballots were given against the said Convention :—And it appearing by the said canvass 
that a majority of the votesor ballots given as aforesaid, are for a Convention, the said 
canvassers do farther certify and declare that a Convention of the people of the said State 
will be called accordingly; and thatan election for Delegates to the said Convention, will 
be held on the last Tuesday of April, in the year 1846, to meet in Convention at the 
Capitol, in the city of Albany, on the first Monday in June, 1846, pursuant to the provis- 
ions of the aforesaid act of the Legislature. 
Given under our hands at the Secretary of State’s office, in the city of Albany, on the 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 


and forty-five. 
N. S. BENTON, Secretary ot State. 
A. ©, FLAGG, Comptroller. 
BENJAMIN ENOS, Treasurer. 
State of New York, Secretary’s Orrice.—I certify the preceeding to be a true 
copy of an original certificate of the Board of State Canvassers, on file in this office. 
Given under my hand and seal of ollice, at the city of Albany, the twenty-sixth day of 
September, in the year ofour Lord, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five. 
N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Strate or New York, SecrRetary’s Orrice, 
Albany, January, 28th, I846. ; 
To THE SHERIFF OF THE County of New York.—Sir: Notice is hereby given, that 
pursuant to the provisions of the act entitled, “An act recommending a Convention of 
the People of this State, passed May 13, 1845, an election will be held on the last Tuesday 








a substantial beuefit, the inhabitants are furnished with a subject for a little 
mirthful gossip annually.— North British Advertiser. 


Taz Camrpsr. Mosxument.Mr. Marshall, A.RA.. the sculptor ap- 


where, in the Vale Royal, his ancestors were setiled in the lume of Edward of Land, part in Garden, with fine spring of water, and which has been occupie 
I. Sir John Littler was born January 6th, 1783, and married, June 25th, | Hessenberg, Esquire, as tenant, for the last two years. 
i 


2. Also, for Sale, at the same place, a Stone Cottage, tnrnished, and about olght acrea 
’ by G, 

3. Likewise for Sale, Single Lots, at some distance from the first mentioued pro. 

erty. 

4. And a Piece of Land of about five acres immediately fronting the North River, with 

a right from the land office to put out a dock. ‘ 

A reasonable part of the purchase moneys, for any of the above properties, might re- 

main on bond and mone es 

Apply to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, 62 Wall-street, to Messrs, 

DUMONT & HOSSACK, Auctioneers, No. 115 Wall-street, New-York, or to Mr. WIL. 

LIAM H. SAUNDERS, at Hastings. mar 21 2t. 





OWLAND’s MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald. 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

CaurTion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
ov which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combiuation o 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macaséar Oj 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. . A 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepa- 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, i 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use atter shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. an ’ 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

AS a security against counterfeits a siunall label is attached to every bottie and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs, 
Rowlant & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 
mar 7 tf. 





OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and 
North American Hoyal Mail Steam Packet Ships Hibernia and Caledonia will 
leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: 

Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Commander, on Friday 1st day of May 1846. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent 
at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 


tease BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 








Saturday. .cccccercscccccscvcccese lth April | Thursday... cccccccscccccsccsccccces 7th May 
Saturday...... ecvesccoce ---30th May | Thhursday......sccsescsesseccseees 25th June 
Saturday......... oeeee ...25th July | Thursday........ eseesecsee ++--20th Aug 
Saturday...... ocesen tees ---12th Sept | Thursday..........e-seseeees ++--8th Oct 
Saturday... .ccccccccccsccescccseves Sigt Oct {| THareday .occccces coccccccrcsccces 26th Nov 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday ......ccccsees Sas 66eKecuen %h May | Saturday...........0008 Si ebses de eed 6th June 
Tuesdayv....... peensusesce 00 cc0cqet te GULP | BRCUTIRN co 0ccccdconescsesesccceccetan Ist Aug 
Wednesday ...c.cecces seeeeseereedl Tuesday seseeeecesceeesscend Sept 
Tues iay...... Ceccrece ersccece ooo DOth Oct | Tuesday. ..sccccccsccee cscccsovcce 17th Nov 





Fare to Liverpeol per ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Stewaril’s fees. 
Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the Star 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 

RICHAKD IRVIN, 96 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1246. ml4 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, luth, and 20 e 
«% every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
fork. London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, jJan. 1, May !, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Northumberlaad, R. Griswold, “« 16 10, = Be. a, 2 tie ee 
Gladiator, Britton, ‘“ 20, * 20, 20] Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. ? 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1] “ 17, “ 17%, « Wy 
Switzerland, E. Knight, «ay s 10, > fe ? oo 
uebec, F. H. fi 


2 ebard, “ 20, “2, - April 7, Aug. 7 

Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. =, — & 
* 10, “10, “ 10 “ 27, 27 “2 

7 


Wellington D. Chadwick, , 

Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, « @, * 20, 20) May 7, Sept. » Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebur, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, “ 47, “ 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “« , 10, rm * F% *§ & «* & 


Westininster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, “ 20, * §20)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navé 
gators. Great care will be taken ,hat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription, 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
= liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
etters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-ss 


tor. Apyly to 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tbe Proprietors ofthe seve 
. _tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail- 
ing from each spa on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 21st, and 20th « ery month; the ships u 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing fror 
ork. L verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26¢ April 2 
Figelia, Hackateff, ‘sh, “* BM, “ 16] Sept. 1, Jan. 1, ay | 
Pottinguer, Bursley, va «3. “a1 2 & <= a @ 
Roscius, Eldridge, oe & 2 *£ o * ee F 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April “ 16, “« i, “ 1 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, * ,. * Bis, ~~ 2e “a.m -. ae “ 2 
New York Cropper, “wm, “* 1, “ 1 Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, sm * gg, “+ 3h “ 6, - 6, “ 6 
Siddons, Cobb, “ss. * 2, “= os . = il 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May J “ 616, 16, “ 16 
S. Whitney, Thompson, = fh “ ti, “ 41 * 26, “« &, “« 26 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “nn, * BM, * 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July ! 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ 2) “ : “ ’ = © 
Sheridan, Cornish, “mR, * Hy, “ 26! « i, e a | 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 8616 ao “« 16 
Virginian, Hiern, om, * ff, “ 1; «¢ @, “ “« 2% 
Oxford, Rathbone, “16, “* 16, ‘“* 16, Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1! 
Rochester, Britton, “o, * i, “ 2) | ss ; #6 6, « 6 
Garrick, Trask, “a *. ‘ # “ HM, “tn, *“* 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 16, “ &, « 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 3 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are turnished with every description of stores of the bea 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,........c.seeeeees $100. 
med ss rom to New York,......4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Evrope, Shenandoah orkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
: BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
5 ; ; T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
£.K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
7 E BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpock, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
$30 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., LivervooL 





UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 1! Wall street. —Tre 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. . 
The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months 
bearing 6 per cent interest, or it may be paid menthly or quarterly. 
No person is liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
ereditors. : 
There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in 
terest at 6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash, 
The insured can at any time borrow of the Company 3 of the amount of thet’ 
script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert L. Patterson, 
Ww. A. F. Pentz, | Thomas B. Segur, 
Henry McFarlan, | Guillaume Merle, 
Chas. 8S. Macknett, | Edward Anthony, 
John A. Underwood, Wm. M. Simpson, 
Wm. H. Mott, Lewis C. G 


ROBERT L. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent 
JAMES STEWART M.D. 


(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o’clock 
RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 


Seth Low, 


rover, 
ATTERSON, Presiden’ 


j 








of April next, in the several cities and counties of this State, to choose Delegates to the | = = = = | a 
Convention tobe held pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act and the certificates } | a © | = | : 
above recited. Xo) i ES é ES 
The number of Delegates to be chosen in the county of New York will be the same as S¢ L ee bo =< @gs 
the number of Members of Assembly from the said county. Age ore FES a= Age are 
Respectfully yours, a= a3>. 35 ss 
N. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State. ies Be Es St i 
is Snerirr’s Oreice, New York, February 7, 1845. | aed ac rs | ee 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and thé require- ail ai < < ! 
Ments of the statute in such case made and provided for. WM. JONES, 2u 9] 95 177 45 | 1 90 . 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 25 1 09 112 204 | i) | 1 96 | > - 
te All the public ne wspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 2 ] 31 1 36 2 36 | “ 2 82 | 7 or 
week until election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they 35 1 36 ! 53 27 Ge ‘= | : 6 
may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 40 1 69 } 183 32 . p oe , 
fusene i Statutes, vol. I, chep. vi., title Sd, article Sd, part Ist, page 140. nov 2214mos. 
ep “ - 
pi ieten ame ————$$$_—_—_— $$ —_______—. RS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 285 Bro ide, betweer 
VNARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents. NV Ww an enl Ww liner oboe mar A ul Subscribers.— MRS. ¢ NV gratefully ac 
J ash ngton Street, New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. knowledges the lib | patros we of her arduous enterprise, a il rms 
| Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building } on am b ) era J 4 om etal. » goo d ymestic servan t qe wil 
Drawings and Specifications for patent rigt — 1€; patrons and all nterested in prac u ing go a ae = thong ote tt on ear? 
Real Estate bought and « ‘ld A n rights. ' from the Ist of November, supply families wit a ‘ me tic L "y owt meiordeys 
Collected. mney Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Reat | a moderate charge, payable inadvance. Houre-—from 8 A M. tili4t ~" 08 it 





J ly. 





till 12 at noon. 
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POLITICS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION, 
Halifax, N.S. March 30th, 1846. 

My Dear Sir,—Our Provincial Parliament was prorogued on the 20th 
instant, after a Session of ten weeks. I send you a resumé of its sayings 
and doings, with a brief commentary. 

After echoing the-speech from the Throne both Houses proceeded to 
business. Certain despatches from the Colonial Secretary, relative to 
the vexed question of the commutation of the Queen’s Provincial Reve- 
nues for a Civil List, were early sent to the House of Assembly by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. From these it appeared that the British Govern- 
ment, though disapproving generally of the low scale of salaries for the 
Civil Officers in the Bill that passed here in 1844, yet, anxious to settlea 
tedious dispute, were willing to accept it, provided the arrears due these 
Functionaries, amounting to about £7000, were paid. It wasat the same 
time intimated, that the faith of the Government was pledged for their 
salaries; and that the Queen’s Revenues could not be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Assembly until these just claims were liquidated. 

Although the Attorney-General urged with great force the propriety 
and good policy of settling this irritating discussion, and meeting the 
wishes of the Home Authorities, the House refused to pay the arrears. 
Several members assigned as a reason for this ungracious proceeding, that 
an appeal from the [sland of Cape Breton, contesting the legality of its 
re-annexation to Nova Scotia, was now before the Privy Council; which, 
if sustained, would cut off one chief source of revenue, namely, the Coal 
Mines, and thus diminish the value of the consideration offered for the 
Civil List. This argument told on the House. 

Yet I think, if attentively considered, it has litle weight. The appre- 
hension of the Repeal of this Union as o1 others of greater consequence 
—is probably a visionary danger. And even supposing the improbable 
case, that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decides in favour 
of the petitioners, who can doubt that a Bill of Indemnity will immedi- 
ately pass the Imperial Parliament, legalizing the annexation, and ratify- 
ing all legislative proceedings consequent thereon? Otherwise the wild- 
estand most extensive confusion and mischief would ensue. 

As these arrears are justly due, and amount to so inconsiderable a sum, 
and as the Queen’s Revenues are increasing and likely to increase— 
and moreover, as the Province is now actually losing about £2000 a 
year by the difference between the present rate of pay of the Civil 


Officers and their salaries if the Bill of 1844 were a law—one would |7"8 ™ the course of the Sessiou, and bore the scrutiny well. There have 


think the Assembly could not make a better bargain than by closing with 
the proposal at once. They can scarcely hope or wish for an eleemosy- 
nary grant from England, to enable them to pay their own officers ; and 
can hardly expect a better opportunity of gratifying their long- 
cherished desire to dispose of all the Queen’s Revenues; and, what 
ought to be deemed equally desirable, at least—of drying up one source 
of ill-feeling between the Mother Country and her dutiful Child. 


But the work of perpetuating strife and discord, and making grievances 


perennial, is too congenial to some natures, and too valuable for their in- 
terests, to be abandoned easily. 


rears. Others, no doubt, acted under better influences; yet in subser- 
viency to aspurious economy toe prevalent in this Province. 


This penny wise and pound foolish system, according to my humble 
judgment, lowers the character and impedes the prosperity of this very 
honest and moral people ; and I shall here take the liberty of producing 


one or two proofs. 


Twelve or thirteen years ago, in the full fervour of Liberal principles im- 
ported from Quebec, the House of Assembly petitioned for an Elective 
Legislative Council ; and that their worthy Military Governor, Sir Colin 


Campbell—a soldier sans peur et sans reproche—might be recalled. 


The first section of the prayer the Downing Street divinities scattered to 
the winds, after the Homeric fashion ; but they nodded approvingly on 
the second ; and, to gratify the Assembly’s known wish, sent out a Civil 


G>vernor in Sir Colin’s place. 


When giving His Excellency Lord Falkland his instructions, Lord ; a . d a fi d ling epi 
John Russell informed him, that his salary as Lieut-Governor of Nova vailed in the debates; but there occurred one day a fiery snd startling ept- 


Scotia would be £3,500 sterling. Lord F. arrived here towards the end sode, of which Mr. Howe wasthe hero. Amongst papers sent down to the 


of 1840, and some weeks afterwards formed a Coalition Administration 


according to his instructions from the Colonial Office, and the directions Railroad project, there —" despatch from His poring ne the Colonial 
His Lordship was then, and long afterwards, praised Secretary, a which the names of the Speaker ne we ae Pe - he 
to the skies by Mr. Howe and the Liberals; and strongly censured and tioned as Law Agents here for a Provisional Committee im London. 


of Lord Sydenham. 


abused by the Conservatives; chiefly for the favour shown to Mr. Howe 


In consequence of the establishment of the Cunard Steamers, Halifax had character of these gentlemen in this despatch; yet, soon after it was read, 


how become a great thoroughfare, and the hospitalities of Governmen 


House were proportionably extended, so as to oblige Lord F. to draw on the Attorney General, Mr. Howe cnclehned ee sty can poarentaer-yesitie 
his private resources to the extent of £2000 above his official salary, for and laugeege cqqnventy promeditated—" M this tetemons qyetens of man: 
the first year after his arrival; and his outlay has exceeded the amount tioning names is persisted in, it may be necessary for some member of the 


of his salary between £1000 and £2000 every year since. 
About this time there was a question of a Civil List Bill, and the Ex 


ecutive Councillors agreed that Lord John Russell’s engagement should this language as infamous; unworthy of a member of the House, and of a 
be respected, and the sum of £3,500 as the Lieut-Governor’s salary pro- British subject 


posed in the Assembly ; but to diminish the chance of failure then it wa 
resolved that His Excellency’s successor should only have £3,000. I 


ought to be added that the large of these sums was still about £1,800 : sas i ; 
less than what Sir Colin Campbe.l received from the Provincial Treasury, anal, gun ty nga es tee peng a wen gio prpeue dpe 
including the Casual and Territorial Revenue, and his pay from the mili- Lordship with the peccadillo of one of his ancestors, who had received a 


tary chest. 


In 1843 three of the Executive Councillors resigned ; and in 1844 when 
4 new Civil List Bill was under discussion in the Assembly, these gen- 
tlemen, now in opposition, working on the parsimony of the house, suc- 
ceeded in striking £500 from a salary that they had considered proper for 
the Lieut-Governor a year or two before : arrears of nearly £2,000 being 


owing to His Excellency on the 31st December, 1844. 


This is a long story ; but I must add, that the opposition journals hav 
been twitting Lord F. eversince. “Aha! if you had retained Mr. How 
and his friends in your Councils they would have secured you the £3,50 


4 year, and obtained your arrears besides from the Assembly.” Blinded | Sovereign’s Representative! [t would be more manly to take the whip in 


by party spirit, these political moles do not perceive that this is at onc 


the greatest compliment to the honesty and disinterestedness of the Lieut- | too grave for irony ; for we may be pretty certain thata Great Liberal who 


Governor, and the foulest imputation on the Ex-Councillors. 


My information is derived from gentlemen in the confidence of Lord F. | sinate ! 


of whose veracity I am certain. Two inferences may be drawn from thi 


Statement—first, if any advantages are anticipated from a Civil, in pre- 
ference to a Military Governor, the Province is not likely to enjoy them 
hereafter. And second, the respect entertained in Downing Street for 
Nova Scotia and Nova Scotians, will not be heightened by the repudiation 


in the House of Assembly of Lord John Russell’s promise. 
As a second prominent illustration of the evils of the cheap system, th 
case of the Speaker of the Assembly may be cited. This distinguishe 


public officer, maguiloquently called “The First Commoner,” receives 
£160 a year; a munificent salary, sufficient to provide him a couple of 


Sowns and wigs. By this penury the House of Assembly has insured t 


And without sinning against charity it 
may be surmised, that a wish to annoy the Lieutenant-Governor, and dis- 
tress and mortify the Conservative Public Officers, was the chief motive 
with some leading members of the Opposition in refusing to pay the ar- 


itself a Party Chairman, who cannot afford to let his politics lie fallow 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 








during his incumbency ; who promotes the views of his friends on one 
side the House as far as possible in his official capacity, and when it suits 
their mutual objects bids adieu to moderation and the semblance of im- 
partiality, and stirs up, instead of assuaging, political strife. No special 
reference is intended to the present able speaker, who certainly shows 
party zeal enough, but only imitates his predecessors; and may be ex- 
cused for a little extra by his position in a minority of the House. With 
an adequate salary of £600 or £700 a year he could afford to be dignified 
and impartial, and to merge the partizan in the President. 

To he same narrow feeling may be traced a discreditable unwillingness to 
expend public money on charitable institutions. Whilst hospicals and asy- 
lums for every calamity to which “ flesh is heir” abound in all other large 
cities, this populous and rising city has none deserving the name ; and is 
at the mercy of any accidental contagious disease. A benevolent Mayor 
lately devoted his salary of £300 as a nucleus for a fund to build a Gene- 
ral Hospital, and private contributions swelled this to five times the 
amount; but the Assembly would make no appropriation for this benefi- 
cent object. The medical faculty of the place, who had been obliged 
sumetimes to take cases of small pox into their own houses, and cure 
them there rather than let them perish in the streets, have often peti- 
tioned the House for funds, but in vain. A sneer and a slander on the 
profession froma learned member, (who in his own family had had proofs 
of their skill,) and a highflown eulogy on an illustrious quack, to their 
disparagement, was a return for their exertions this session, and an an- 
swer to their prayer. And this was the more unhandsome and unjust, as 
the legal accuser must have known that these medical gentlemen devoted 
hours of their time daily to gratuitous attendance on the sick poor, an ex- 
ample not yet followed by the gentry of the long robe, with respect to any 
class of clients. 

Notwithstanding this grievous sin of omission, in justice to the Assembly 
it should be stated that they have made several liberal apprepriations in 
furtherance of public objects during the past session. They have voted 
money to pay for provisions parchased by the Execative, in apprehension 
of scarcity from the potato blight; to cover a donation to the sufferers by 
the tires of Quebec, to foster steam communications along the shores of the 
Province, and with Newfoundland to build anc repair Light Houses, to pro- 
mote agriculture, and for many other excellent purposes too numerous to 
mention. 

The conduct of the Administration underwent a good deal of quiet sift- 


been no taunts of being a “fragmentary,” a “‘ miserable,” a “ skeleton,” 
a “torso,” Administration this year, like the last. All impartial and well 
informed people have perceived, that it was neither the fault of the Lieut. 
Governor nor his advisers that the Ex-Councillors did not resume their 
seats at the Board, when the first overtures were made ; and they now see 
that the affairs of the Province can be managed very satisfactorily without 
them; and that the longer they are out of office the less they are missed. 
There bas been only one regular trial of strength between the support- 
ers of Government and the Opposition. A bill was brought into the As- 
sembly for the disqualification of Collectors of Excise for seats in the House; 
after the example of England, Canada, and tlhe United States. The debate 
lasted more than a week ; and the only tolerable argument urged by the 
Opposition against the strong reasoning on the other side, was, that remov- 
ing the Collector of Halifax from the House would be a great hindrance to 
the introduction of the system of Heads of Departments into Nova Scotia, 
which they deem the ze plus ultra pertectibility of Responsible Govern: 
ment. All the rest were ‘‘ leather and pranella.”” The Bill pssed its se- 
cond reading by a majority of eight ina House of fifty-one—equivalent to 
100 in the House of Commons—and is now 4 law. 

This failure is a ‘‘ heavy blow and great discouragement” to the coté 
gauche, who thus find the Government majority of 1844 quadrupled ia 
1846, notwithstanding their predictions to the contrary; and see an office 
put out of their reach, on which they have looked with longing eyes ever 
since Mr. Howe resigned it. During this debate the people in the Gallery 
proceeded to such lengths in hustling and insulting the members on the ma- 
jority side every night, when leaving the House, that assistance from the 
Municipal Authorities was required for their protection. 


During the greater part of the session a spirit of proper moderation pre- 


Legislature by the Lieut. Governor relating to the Halifax and Quebec 


would appear to require a microscopic eye to discover any reflection on the 


t | 2nd some warm language had passed between the Speaker’s brother and 


House to hire a black fellow to horsewhip the Lieut. Governor in the pu b- 
_ | lic streets.” A violent scene ensued. The Attorney General denounced 
An adjournment immediately took place, and next day 
there was a debate on the question of this outrage with closed doors. The 
result was a vote of strong censure of Mr. Howe’s language. 

Two or three days after a very insulting and abusive letter to Lord Faik- 


8 
U 


present from the reigning Monarch 160 years ago; acknowledging that the 
writer was supported by the contributions of his political friends, like sev- 
eral great men before him, whom he quoted ; and filled with such like 
bombastic glorifications. Nobody took any notice of it. 

Mr. Howe may be classified as a demagogue of the genus Mackenzie, of 
Navy Island celebrity. Having “used up” his political character to a 
shred by his folly and violence, he probably thought it good poticy to pro- 
voke the House of Assembly to expel him, like his distinguished prototype, 
e | and enact the martyr. But he was disappointed. 
e Subornation of crime, then, and hired subornaiion, would be the order of 
0 | the day under the Liberal regime. Hire a black fellow to horsewhip the 


e | one’s own hand. But the subjectand its connections and consequences are 


would hire a ruffian to horsewhip, would, if he durst, hire a bravo tu assas- 
s| Notwithstanding this untoward incident our Assembly has made a decid- 
ed move in the Railway affair. Pursuant to the recommendation of a Com 
mittee, the House unanimously resolved, that they would make good the 


Halifax, within the limits of the Province. Farther, they addressed the 
Lieut. Governor, praying him to request the Home Government to send out 
e | Military Engineers to make this survey; and to communicate with the Gov- 
d | ernor General of Canada, and the Lieut. Governor of New Brunswick, in 
furtherance of this same great object. 








withoat hesitation. There was no great merit in the guess; and you see it 
was not a bad one. The more one reflects on the signs of the times, and 
our relations with the States, the stronger becomes the conviction of the 
paramount National aad Colonial importance of this enterprise, and of the 
necessity of early, simultaneous, harmonious, and persevering action to fur- 
ther it in the Legislatures of the three Provinces. As I said before, this sta- 
pendous Railroad will be the great spine of British America; binding the 
Provinces to the English head, and each other, thus mutually strengthen- 
ing and strengthened, and conveying volition and vitality throughout the 
whole. 

Very late in the Session the Assembly passed a resolution of questionable 
propriety under existing circumstances. A Royal Grant of certain Mines 
and Minerals iu this Province was made to the Duke of York in 1826, and 
has been a standing grievance ever since. It appears, certainly, to have 
been, in many respects, an injudicious grant; but the Colony, I believe 
was assured by Lord Glenelg that no similar concession would again be 
made. Yet, however ill advised the gift, it was, | suppose, competent to 
the King of England to make a present of a portion of his acknowledged 
Royalties to one of his subjects. The Assembly are of a different opinion, 
and say George the Fourth had no such constitational right. And now, after 
twenty years’ exercise of it, submission to it and pecuniary considerations de” 
rived it from by the Province, they are going te law about it. The House have 
agreed to fee Counsel here to prepare a Case for submission to the Crown offi- 
cers in England, for theiropinion. Will these learned gentlemendecide against 
the Crown, supported by twenty years’ usage, or whatever they may foren- 
sically call it? Itrow not. And though it is great presumption in a lay- 
man to doubt the wisdom reposing under the big wigs of the Assembly, I 
suspect they will find before long, they have been making ducks and drakes 
of the £500 or £600 thus appropriated. 

These worthy Blae Noses do take the oddest measures to gain their ends, 
and are sometimes ludicrously inconsistent. When asked by the Colonial 
Secretary to settle a troublesome question, and gain an advantage on which 
they had long set their hearts, they decline to follow his advice, and pay a 
comparatively trifling sum of 7 or £8000 for services to themselves and 
their families which they do not dispute. Yet they have the face to expect a 
grant, or a gift, or a loan of a million of money from the British Treasury, 
notwithstanding, in aid of a project which would confer incalculable benefit 
ou their Capital, and the whole Province. And whilst, in more fervid than 
either loyal or decorous language the speaker of their Assembly and his 
friends declaim, uureproved, against what they are pleased te designate 
‘the acknowledged incompetence of the Colonial office ;’ and urge, that, ‘ if 
Nova Scotians wish to be governed they must govern themselves ;’ they are 
yet forced to apply to this imbecile office in Downing street for military 
Engiueers to survey the hills and valleys of the Province ; because compe- 
tent Native Surveyors either cannot be found, or cannot be trusted. 

Lord Stanley is naturally an object of great dislike to several politicians 
here, because that clear sighted and high principled man saw through their 
pretences and pretensions, and has uniformly supported the Lieut. Governor 
in his long and successful struggle against them. Abuse of the Colonial office, 
it may be added, is peculiarly mal-d-propos at present, when the affections 
of Colonisis are cherished more, their interests more carefully promoted, 
greater concessions made to their wishes and opinions, and less restraint 
exercised towards them, than atany former period. The case of Mr. Reade 
in New Brunswick, which yon noticed in the Albion of the 14th instant, is 
a strong proof. 

Lord Stanley was also naturally disliked by the New Zealand Land Com- 
pany, chiefly, | believe, because he supported the territorial rights of the 
Aborigines, and iusisted on their receiving adequate compensation for their 
Jands, according to treaty. Yet he has been foully abused by his political 
enemies, for assigning any status amongst people to cannibals; and for 
insisting on the Land Company doing in New Zealand, what William Penn 
did wheu-purchasing Pennsylvania from the Indians; for which the excel- 
lent Quaker has reeeived the applause of the world. 

This empty declamation against the Colonial office grates harshly on the 
ear, and raisés unpleasant associations in the mind, of one accustomed to more 
minacious, but not more unreasonable, invective of the same kind in the Lower 
Canada Assembly. There, too, His Lordship, then Mr. Stanley, was no fa- 
vourite ; and no opposition member here can rival some of the fiery orators 
there, either in denunciation or gesticulation when assailiog him. They even 
spitefully expunged one of his despatches to Lord Aylmer, the Governor, from 
their journals; but the hand that tore out the leaf trembled afterwards for the 
deed it had done. Although there is little probability that the sad scenes 
enacted there will ever occur in this Province, [ do not the less deprecate the 
indulgence of that captious, queralous, fault finding, and unconfiding spirit 
—the curse of Colonists—which ushered them in, and finds occasional 
echoes in high places in Nova Scotia, SCRUTATOR. 


kutpevial Parlianient. 
PACIFICATION OF IRELAND. 


House of Lords, Feb. 23. 

The Earl of ST. GERMANS moved the second reading of “ the Protec- 
tion of Life (Ireland) Bill, (No. 2) ;” remarking, that nothing but necessity 
could justify the Government in proposing such a measure, or the House 
in ee 1t— 

It would be his duty to make out his case by producing documentary evi- 
dence of the state of Ireland; as he had no right to take it for granted that 
their Lordships were possessed of any knowledge on the subject. From 
the returns in the possession of the Government it appeared, that in 1844 
there were in Ireland 144 homicides—in the last year. only 136 ; offences 
of firing houses in 1844, 104—in 1845, 138; aggravated assaults in 1844, 
504—in the present year, 544; common assaults last year, 251—the pre- 
sent year, 242. Passing over offences against property, which are cumpa- 
ratively rare in Ireland, he would refer to offences against the public peace. 
Last year there were robberies of arms, 159—in the present year, 551; ap- 

aring in arms, last year, 79—in the present year, 89; administering un- 

awful oaths, last year, 59—in the preseut year, 223; sending threatening 
letters or notices, last year, 662—which had increased to the fearfal extent 
of 1,944 in the present year ; houses attacked, 254 last year—in the present 
year, 483 ; firing into dwelling-houses, last year, 77—the present year, 138. 
The total amount of these crimes was last year 1,495—which has risen to 
3,462 in the present year. The grand total of offences against the person, 
property, and the public peace, was, last year, 3,102—in the present year, 
5,281. “One consolatory circumstance might be mentioned: in eighteen 
counties in Ireland crime has diminished in the last two years; 1n four coun- 
ties it has been stationary ; and it is only in ten that it has increased. These 
are Cavan, Fermanagh, King’s County, Longford, Westmeath, Clare, Ros- 
common, Limerick, Tipperary, and Leitrim. In addition to such official 
returns, Lord St Germans read a number of statements and detailed reports 
of the more remarkable homicides and outrages that had occurred ; the au 

thorities being Justices of the Peace and other trustworthy persons: bue 
the incidents have been rendered familiar by the newspapers. In connex- 
ion with these details he remarked, that of the many outrages which had 
occurred—137 homicides, and many aggravated assaults—the House would 
be surprised to learn that there were only five which had been committed 
on the persons of gentlemen. The dwellings ot the upper ranks were com- 








expense of a survey of the projected track of Railroad, East and West of | paratively safe, as the inmates were ar med and could defend themselves; 


but the position of the small farmer or cottier was different. If he com- 
plies ma threatening notice and leaves his small holding, he becomes an 
outcast and a wanderer; and if regard for his family induces him to brave 
the danger and remain, what is the consequence? In the dead of the night, 
his door, which cannot resist the smallest pressure, is forced open; a band 
of armed and disguised ruffians break in; they d him from his bed, 
and either murder or maim him and mutilate him in presence of his wife and 








In my last letter to yoa, expressly on the subject of the Railroad, I ven- 
o | tured to predict that asurvey of the ground would be, naturally, the first 
part of the undertaking; and that the Assembly would vote funds for this 





hildren. 
| Lord St. Germans was prepared to show that the Government had put 
in force the existing law so far as practicable. In the disturbed districts 
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the Constabulary had been increased. In Cavan county, in 1836, there 
were only 179 policemen, but now 400; and in other counties large aug- 
mentations had taken place. This increase was independent of military 
ties. There had also been an increase in the number of Stipendiary 
Magistrates; but he regretted to say that ail proved ineffectual. _ 

An outline of the proposed measure was next submitted. It provides for 
the proclaiming a district in which murders or attempts to murder have 
been committed, and enables the Lord Lieutenaut to station in that locality 
an additional force of Constabulary, the expense to be wholly borne by the 
district. There is also a provision uf great importance, founded on the 
fact that many of the murders are concocted in public-houses, at night, and 
executed during darkness. To meet this, a power is to be conferred on the 
Executive Government of forbidding persons to be ont of their dwellings 
between sunset and sunrise. The bill enables the Lord Lieutenant to award 
to a person maimed, or the representatives of a person murdered, a reasona- 


ble compensation, ‘ although | can hardly call it compensation.’ [Lord Camp- 
bell— Solatium.’] ‘ Solatium I will call it.” The power of withdrawing 


the proclamation is to be conferred also on the Lord Lieutenant. Offences 
agaiust the act are to be treated as misdemeanours. But he would not go 
into all the details now, as ample opportunities would be subsequently pre- 
sented. 

As to the cause of crime, he could not coincide in the opinion that it arose 
from defective political institutions. He had shown that crime had actually 
diminished in many counties where ‘he political circumstances were the 
same as those which existed in the disturbed districts. Neither were the 
outrages directed against the existing authorities, but were universally per- 


petrated on individuals who had incurred on private grounds the vengeance 
It was true that many of the outrages partook of an 
agrarian character ; but he was bound to say that the great cause of the evil 
which prevailed in Ireland was to be fuund in the: existence of secret and 
illegal associations. It was necessary to meet the existing evil ; and when 
the object shall have been attzined, and a feeling of ‘ security’ extended to 
every peasant in Ireland, then the country may look forward to satisfactory 
results from the measures on which the Government were at that moment 


of the perpetrators. 


engaged, and those which Parliament had already adopted. 


All the speakers concurred in the necessity of the measure, although di- 


versity of opinion existed as to some of the details. 


The Marquis of LANSDOWNE thought, that with respect to auy measures 
which could be supposed conducive to the future peace and prosperity of 
Ireland, the measure now proposed was an indispensable precursor. He 
would not pledge bimself to all ihe details; but one thing he bighly approv- 
ed of—the casting on the disturbed district the expense of maintaining the 


additional force required by its own conduct. 


Lord BROUGHAM remarked, that the first ve | to be discharged was 


to make Ireland a habitable country. He lamented the want of one provi 


sion in the bill, making it possible to obtain conviction for crime by having 
the trial in a part of the country where the jurors were not subject to the 


shot of the assassin. 


Lord FARNHAM adverted to some particulars connected with the mur- 


ders of Captain Macleod and Mr. Bell Booth, to show the state of matter 
in Cavan. 


last ten years. 
traced to the Riband Societies. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE objected to the permaneucy of the bill 
its duration ought to be limited. 


The Earl of CLANCARTY felt justified in saying, that the present sys- 
tem in Ireland was altogether an unsound one, and that some change was 


required. 


Lord CAMPBELL objected to the opinion expressed by Lord Brougham 
He also ob- 


as to the propriety ot conferring power to change the venue. 
jected to the bili’s being permanent, 


The Earl of WiCKLOW expressed his unqualified concurrence in the 


in the latter case, a number of persons, he believed, were actu- 
ally present atthe murder; the murderer himself had remained in the coun- 
try; the houses he visited daily were well known ; but up to the present 
time he had not bren arrested. The cause of Mr. Buoth’s murder had never 
been ascertained; he had not been a member of the Orange Society for the 
Lord Farnham thought the cause of the crime was to be 


_ Zhe Atvion. 


Great Britain. It is my sincere conviction that the public mind of this coun- 
try is labouring under a delusion as to the title of the United States; and | 
believe that the assumed unanimity of the people of this country in favour 
of the title of the United States tu the parallel of 54° 40’ is founded entirely 
apon the fact that the discussion has been altogether, or almost altogether 
confined, to those who have maintained the title of the United States. 1 
believe no Senator onthis side of the chamber has pretended to utter a word 
against the claim of the United States to 64° 50. Senators to be sure have 
indicated a willingness to adjust this question upon the priuciples of com- 
promise on the boundary of 49° north; but they seem to suppose that, al- 
though they might go that far in the way of adjestment, yet that it is not 
exactly patriotic to deny the title beyond that parallel. Now, [am clearl 
of opinion that the title of the United States und Great Britain should be ad- 
jasted upon that parallel. [I concur entirely with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, | Mr. Webster,] that it is the increasing opinion of both countries 
that that is the true point of compromise, and that the question can never be 
compromised upon any other basis. The public mind is, I think, made up 
to that; and while I shall attempt to show that this is the extent of the pro- 
bability of adjusting the question, I shall also attempt to show that the re- 
spective titles of the two countries bring us exactly to that as the proper 
point of ‘adjustment, The honourable senator from Arkansas [ Mr. Ashley ] 
dwelt very largely —as our Secretary of State has likewise done—in discuss 
ing this question, upon the Nootka Sound Convention: and | must confess 
[ have never been able to perceive, on any principle, whether as it regards 
the claims of Great Britain or those of the United States, how so much im- 
portance can be attached to (hat convention in the question now pending. 1 
agree perfectly with those who maiutain that the war of 1796, between 
Geeat britain and Spain, terminated that convention, so far as any rights to 
Great Britain were derived in it and from it. It ig perfecily clear that these 
conventional rights of commerce with the Indians, and temporary privileges 
to make settlements, totally unknown to the law of nations, were terminat- 
ed by the war of 1796. Well, sir, there were rights paramount to that con- 
vention—rights on which it was founded—rights, also claimed by Great 
Britain, and rights which belong not only to Great Britain, but every other 
civilized nation of the world—paramount to that conveation, existing before 
it, and now existing totally independent of it : 

It has been assumed by my friends on this side of the house, in the whole 
course of the debate, that the Nootka Sound convention conferred certain 
rights on Great Britain that she did not before possess, and that she received 
it and entered into it with that cunstruction. Now, my opinion is, that the 
sentiment expressed by Mr. Fox on that subject is the true ope. Great 
Britain deliberately and intentionally limited her rights. Previous to that 
convention—as she always believed, and as I shall proceed to show she 
rightfully believed—she bad an unquestiouable right to make settlements in 
that country precisely on the same looting with the Spaniards. If I do not 
show by the cow of nations, as it exists in all the authorities, without doubt 
or question, that Great Britain, and the United States, and France, and Rus- 
sia had the same right to make settlements at Nootka Sound, | will abandon 
the question. [ have to regret, Mr. President, that in the discussion of this 
subject all those who have participated in it have seemed to rely upon the 
authority of their own assertions; and even when they could be sustained 
by a direct appeal to the unequivocal provisions of the law of nations as uni- 
versally recognised, they uppeared to have preferred the annunciation of 
theiz own opinious. I have taken the trouble to bring a few books here for 
ths mere purpose of quoting a few sentences which will, | think, be pertect- 
ly conclusive on this question. What L assert, then, aud what the British 
have always contended for from 1790, in all their negotiations, is, that dis- 
covery, however ancient, gives no title at all, unless followed by settlement. 
Now, L appeal to my friends on this side ef the house, one and all—and let 
me reiniud them that we all have a solemn daty to pertorm in endeavouring 
to ascertain the truth of this qnestion—I ask them to consult the authorities, 
(ifthey have notdone so, but 1 have no doubt they have,) and state, if they 
cau, that there is one solitary writer on tae law of nations who has ever 
maintained that discovery without settlement and possession gives any title 
atall? That this may not rest merely on my assertion, aliow me to read 
the only extract which I shall quote, from an aathor of unquestionable au- 
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bill as it stood. 

Earl GREY could not but remember that the present was not the first 
bill of this description which Parliament had been called on to pass: al- 
though it was now uear half a century since the Union, it would be d iffi- 
cult in that time to point out any consecutive five years in which the cri mi- 
nal iaws had been in force iw lreland. He held that Parliament was bound 
to go to the root of the evil, aud to endeavour not merely to repress by 
strong powers the commission of outrage, but to take away that spirit of 
discontent and disatfection which was the original source of the disposition 
to commit outrage; keeping in view the necessity of adopting ulterior mea- 
sures having for their object the removal of just grievances. 

The bill was read a second time. 


POLITICAL AND AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN IRELAND. 
In the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. O'CONNELL put several 


uestions, as to whether the Government intended to enlarge the Irish 
Sunshine, or introduce a bill giving compensation to tenants for improve- 





ments. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL replied, that the Government hoped to bring in a 
bill to encourage the improvement of land in Ireland, by providing com- 
nsation to tenants. They hoped also to bring in a bill to amend the 
ws relative to the registration of voters, which would effect some change 
in the county franchise. A bill for regulating the municipal franchise would 
be proposed; the object of which would be to place the municipal fran- 
chises in the two countries as nearly as possible on the same fvoting. 


LORD LINCOLN AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 


On Wednesday, Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN called attention to a mat- 
ter concerning the interests of the Established Church in Ireland, which 
had caused muck sensation out of doors— 

Mr. Evelyn Denison, when recommending Lord Lincoln to the electors 
of South Nottingham from the hastings, on Saturday last, mentioned a 
conversation between himself and Lord Lincoln on the subject of Irish 

licy ; and stated that the result proved satisfaciory to hin. Now. when 
it was recollected that Mr. Denison had supported Mr, Ward's motion for 
appropriating the tempuralities oi the Irish Church to public purposes, the 
circumstance that Lord Lincoln’s explanations were satistactory to Mr. 
Denison raised a presumption as to the lengths tv which the new Irish Se- 
cretary was prepared to go in dealing with the Imsh Church, If that 
Church were to be destroyed, Mr. Staffurd O’Brien would rather that the 
work were done by Lord John Russell than by the present government. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM stated that he had no knowledge of the conver- 
sation alluded to; neither could he tell what course of Irish policy would 

satisty Mr. Denison: but as to the destruction of the Irish Church, Sir 
James did not think that Lord John Russell intended any such thing. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, that Mr. Denison had told him the whole 
of the conversation in question; but he was not prepared to repeat it 

Lord Lincoln had mentioned that he thought a liberal and firm policy 
ought to be pursued; adding, that he would say more on the subject when 
he became better acquainted with it. As to the destruction of the Irish 
Church, Lord John begged to decline the task of accomplishing it. He 
had not dove, nor had he intended to do, anything which in his opinion 
would tend to that object. He would not disguise the fact, that he looked 
forward to the ntroduction of several measures of Church Reform in Ire- 
land, though the present was not the proper time todiscuss them. He 
would have the Irish Church so reformed as to be better able to bear the 
attacks which might hereafier be made upon it, but he repeated, that he 
would not do anything which would lead to its destruction, 

Mr, O'CONNELL took occasion to mention, that he did not wish to de- 
prive the Protestants of their Church; but he should like to see a uifferent 
allocation of the Church temporalities. 


—— 


CONGRESS, 





Senate, April 4. 
SPECIAL ORDER—THE ‘NOTICE.’ 


Mr. McDUFFTE addressed the Senate, and spoke as follows: Before 1 


proceed to the subject of the proposed notice to Great Britain in its various 


modifications, [ feel it to be my duty in the peculiar circumstances of this 


case, to do what, in ordinary circumstances, | should not be disposed to do— 


thority and universally referred to in questions of this sort. 
Secretary to read it, as it is somewhat lengthened. 
follows from Vattel, chap, xviii:] 


takes possession of them. 


I will -ask the 
[The Secretary read as 


‘All maukind have an equal right to things that have not yet fallen into 
the possession of any one ; and those things belong tu the person who first 
When, therefore, a nation finds a country unin- 
habited, and without an owner, it may lawfully take possession of it; and af- 
ter it has sufficiently made known its will in this respect, it cannot be de- 
prived of it by another nation ‘Thus, navigators going on voyages of dis- 
covery, furnished with a commission from their sovereign, and meeting with 
islands or other lands in a desert state, have taken possession of them 1v the 
name of their nation; and this title has been usually respected, provided i 
was soon after followed by a real possession.’ $ 
‘ But it is questioned whether a nation can, by the bare act of taking 
possession, appropriate to itself countries which it does not really oc- 
cupy, and thus engross a much larger extent of territory than is able to 
people or cultivate. It is not difficult to determine that such a preten 
sion would be an infringement of the natural rights of men, and repugnant 
to the views of nature, which, having destined the whole earth to sup- 
ply the wants of mankind in general, gives no nation a right to appro- 
priate to itself a country, except for the purpose of making use of it, and 
not of hindering others from deriving advantages from it. The law of 
nations, will, therefore, not acknowledge the property and sovereignty 
of a nation over any uninhabited countries, except those of which it 
has taken actual possession, in which it has formed settlements, or of 
which it makes actual use. In effect, when navigators have met with 
desert countries in which those of other nations had, in their transient 
visits, erected some monument to how their having taken possession of 
them, they have paid as little regard to that empty ceremony, as to the 
regulation of the popes, who divided a great part of the world between 
the crowns of Castile and Portugal.’ 
You see that this wiriter, Vattel—one of the most authoritative writers 
onthe law of nations—sets down, as ‘ empty ceremonies, these very 
things on which some of our public men, and amongst them our Se- 
cretary of State, found the claims of Spain, and, through Spain, those of 
the United States. Spain, at an early stage of these explorations, very 
far south to be sure, made some discoveries, and set up some monuments, 
and to this an appeal has been made to establish a claim in the face of an 
authority which declares that they were idle ceremonies, and gave no 
title at all. Now let me state to you in a very few words the great his- 
torical fact in regard to the whole of the Oregon territory. Several 
gentlemen, particularly my friend from New York in my rear, [Mr. Dix] 
—went through a very interesting detail of the several discoveries made 
by Spanish navigators onthat coast. But it is a remarkable fact, that, 
although that narrative has extended from the earliest period of the 
Spanish possessions in America, there is not one that has an application 
to this subject before 1774. The discevery of Perez in that year, and 
Heceta in 1775, were the first Spanish discoveries that gave them a sem- 
blance of right—even if discovery alone could confer a right to any por- 
tion of the northwest coast of America, except in California. Now this 
question is one of grave importance ; and it is so vitally important that the 
people of the United States should really understand it, as it has become, 
in some respects, a question for their decision, that I will not rest upon 
my own bare assertion even as to this great historical fact to which | al- 
lude. I have before mea very full collection of all the discoveries made 
by Spain on the northwest coast of America—made by Mr. Greenhow, a 
gentleman employed in the office of Secretary of State, in obedience to 
the direction of the former Secretary of State. It is here stated broadly 
and unequivocally that, from the first discovery of America to the taking 
possession of Nootka sound in 1789 no civilized nation ever made any 
settlement, however slight, on the northwest coast of America from the 
bay of Francisco to Nootka sound ; and at that period the country was 
open and uainhabited. This fact is so very important, stated, too, by a 
writer who is certainly not unfavourable to the claims of the United 
States, that I beg leave to quote from him. [Mr. McD. here quoted 
from Greenhow.] Now, I have heard it declared on this floor, by gentle- 
men professing great zeal fur the maintenance of our rights, and nodoubt 
entertaining conscientious convictions of their justice—that the discover- 
ies of Spain were valuable on account of their antiquity. 





that is, to enter into a thorough and dispassionate investigation of the re- 
spective titles of the United States and Great Britain to the territory of | 
Oregon, aud in doing this to state from my conscience what | believe to be 


the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. The honourable 


Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Ashley,] who favoured the Senate with his 
remarks yesterday, seemed to consider that the discussion of the title of the 
United States, so far as it might compare with the extent of the claim set 


up, Was not proper; and yet that honourable Senator, and various othe 


to ite extreme limits 


more to appreherd, iv adjasting this great question, from difficulties whic 


may be interposed by ourselves, than those which may be interposed by 





' made three centuries ago. 


hending 
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d ivilized nation on the face of the globe. This is in fact the me 
rest figment ever brought forward, and gravely urged in any discussion. 1 
Spain Was now as much in 


would not be considered as of the slightest value. Her first alleged dis 


I seem to 
think that there is peculiar force in the fact. that the discoveries were 


Now, Mr. President, [have alwavs understood that ancient possession 
constitutes title, but that ancient discovery not followed by settlement 
should give any right, is what I confess I am totally incapable of compre- 
zg; and I would be very happy if some senator on this side of the 
house would inform me on what ground euch a claim can rest. It is in 
vain, Mr President, to disguise the fact ; and I believe that ifthe Spaniards 


. ! were now claiming, their title would not be regarded as worth anything at 
Senators, have thoroughly and fully discussed the title of the United States | all by any : 


' Now, Mr President, in the existing state of this ne- 
gotiation—under the course which has been pursued by the President of the 
United States, in submitting the whole of the documents to Congress, this 
was become a popular question. It is vain to disguise it; and I fear we have 


possession as she ever was I repeat her title 
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Fuca ever existed. Nobodv, therefore, in an of the preyious negotiations 
—no minister of the United States attached any consequence at all to this 
early discovery. Sut pucting that out of the question, as a mere fable, as it 


unquestionably is, and worti: nothing even if made, as Spain never claimed 
it Sat on the contrary denied, the first Spanish discovery on the northwest 


coast of America was in the year 1774. But the Secretary of State says, 


and says correctly, that Spain had claimed this country for three centuries ; 
and he also says, upon what authority I do not know—for I have not been 
able to find it—that all the natioas of Europe conceded to Spain the right to 
this territory. Now, if there is any evidence in history that the nations of 
Europe acknowledged this claim, | should be happy to see it ‘T'he Secre- 
tary of State, to be sure, refers to an acknowledgment made by the queen of 
Russia But that amounts to nothing. The Spanish government complain- 
ed that their subjects had been interrupted in their peaceable possessions 
by the Russians, and the queen replied that she had given general orders 
that her subjects were not to interfere with those of Spain: and that if the 
rights of the latter had been violated, she was — for it—she knew noth- 
ing of it. Nothing was decided. This is the only historical fact that I have 
been able to discover giving the slightest evidence that any nation of Eu- 
rope having a right to contest this claim, or any interest to do 80, or any na- 
tion having no such right, had ever acknowledged this title of the Spanish 
government. The antiquity of these discoveries, therefore, even if made, 
totally destroys all claims founded upon them. To be suro, in 1774, Perez 
discovered, very superficially, Nootka suund—he made no exploration. In 
1775, Heceta landed at the mouth of the Columbia river, or rather the bay, 
and inferred that there must be a river. These were the first Spanish dis- 
coveries ; but it will be remembered that they were not published to the 
world till 1802 ; afterwards Cook discovered Nootka sound, aud explored 
it; and if this were a mere question of discovery, which it is nut, | should 
regard the British claim about as good as the Spanish to Nootka sound, for 
the Spaniards notoriously kept their discoveries secret; never published 
them till long afterwards; and before they were published. Cook discover- 
ed and explored Nootka sound. The narrative of his discovery was pub- 
lished, and it then became frequented by navigators of the United States 


! and England, Spain and Russia also ; and it was not till the Spanish authori- 


ties in Mexico had a ramour that the Russians were making settlements at 
Nootka sound, that they sent out an expedition uuder Martinez, to take 
possession. 
In 1789, Meares, an English captain, made a settlement at Nootka soand. 
He represents that he purchased a large tract of land, and erected buildings. 
There is a controversy on this subject, but it is wholly immaterial whether 
be created a hut, or a fort, or a palacco—whether he purchased an acre or 
the whole bay is, in my judgment, entirely immaterial. What is material, 
however, is what was done after wards by the Spauish and British Govern. 
ments. Meares presented a memorial to the Parliament of Great Britain, 
relating that his ships had been captured and his possessions seized upon 
by the Spaniards. Great Britain immediately took steps to avenge the 
injary which she supposed hsd beentfinflicted, aud to restore the righis taken 
ben away. And here I shall call the attentiun of the Senate distinctly to 
the grounds upon which Great Britain acted in that proceeding. She did 
not merely claim an indemnity for injuries doue—not merely a restoration 
of the ships captured , she claimed—as all the members of Parliament who 
participated in the discussion declared—that Spain should renounce her 
false and ridiculous right of exclusive dominion im that coantry. She then 
claimed, and has ever since claimed, that the country was open to the set- 
tlement of all nations—that Spaio had no right whatever paramouut to the 
title of other nations—she never had settled the country. I have been 
surprised at the universal assumption of those who have discussed the 
question on this side of the honse, in favor of the higher claims of the United 
States, that the Nootka Sound convention was understood aud intended by 
the parties as conferring certain rights upon Great Britain who had none 
before ; and if that convention was terminated hy the war of 1796, then 
with it terminated all the rights which Great Britain had on the northwest 
coast of America. Precisely the contrary. Great Britain from the very 
beginning, contended that Spain had no exclusive right of possession—she 
contended correctly, that according to the law of nations, discovery without 
settlement gave no title; and she has been scrupulous in all her negociatious 
since, to maintain, on that ground, not only her own rights, but those of 
other nations. Let this matter be understood. Great Britain never had 
any other object—she has not now, I believe, any other object—than to 
carry on the fur trade in this part of the continent. 1 believe that when 
that trade is exhausted she will be quite ceady tv abandor the country if let 
aloue; and if anything induces her to make permanent agricultural settle- 
ment there, I believe it will be the contest with the United States. It 
has been said in this discussion that this territory is twenty thousand miles 
—at least fifteen thousand miles—distant from Engiand, and that it is so 
remote that it is hardly conceivable that it could be made the foundation of 
a colony. I should like to know what portion of the globe, offering advan 
tages for colonization, would be deemed too remote by Great Britain? But 
to proceed. So far from Great Britain supposing that the Spanish had tie 
undoubted right of sovereignty, and that that was suspended by the conven- 
tion, L will call the attention of the Senate to one or two remarks showing 
the very opposite made in the course of the debate in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Fox, although opposed to the ministry in this case, sustained 
the address to the king, distinctly upon the ground, not that England should 
obtain merely an indemni geation for the vessels tuken and the property 
seized, but that Spain should be made to renounce the pretended and absurd 
title which she bad set up. The fact is undoubtedly true. as the Secretary 
of State has declared that, in all her discoveries, Spain did not send het 
navigators to acquire a title, but to ascertain the character of the coantry to 
which she thought she had a title under the grant of Pope Alexander VI. 
{Here Mr. McD. read an extract from the speech of Mr. Fox, in the House 
of Commons, sustaining the view just given. ] 
I will not trouble the Senate with reading the remarks made by any ot 
the other speakers on this occasion in the British Parliament; but they al! 
coneur inthe same view. Mr. Pitt himself declares expressly that the 
property of tue subjects of Great Britain had bee. seized in a country to 
which she had as clear a right as Spain, and that the pretensions of Spain 
to exclusive sovereigniy were totally unfounded. I think L have shown 
that Spain had no right by virtue of her discoveries, I think 1 have also 
shown that Great Britain has denied the right of Spain from the moment 
she had any occasion to contest it. So far as our claim rests on that 0! 
Spain, I really regard it not at all; and believe that previous to the conven 
tion, and during the discussion with Great Gritain im 1818, reither she nor 
the United States gave, for oné moment, the slightest consideration to the 
Spanish claim. For, it will be remembered, and I now assert it, that 
Spain never did make a seitlement on that coast. Mr. Greenhow state: 
that she never made a settlement until 1789. Without going into that, | 
contend that in any just sense of the term she never made a setilemen!— 
never intended to make a settlement—never indicated the design to make a 
settlement, Well, let it be remembered that previous to 1789, ora few 
ears previons, nobody supposed that a settlement un that coast was possible. 
t was universally regarded as an iron-bound coast, without bay or inlet, or 
any place where a vessel couid obtain even temporary relief. Nobody had 
ever attempted to Janc north of a very southern Jatitude. Spain had neve! 
designed to make a settlement there. | have heard it said in the course 0! 
this debate, that the settlements of Great Britain were for trading purposes, 
but that Spain intended to settle it for agricultural purposes. Where is the 
evidence that Spain intended to set:le it for agricultural purposes, or for any 
other purpose? She had hundreds of thousands of square miles of terri- 
tory south of that country, infinitely more valuable, which to this day shit 
has not been able to people, and perhaps never will. Bui the seulement a! 
Nootka sound—let me call to that the attention of the Senaie, with a view 
to the argument advanced yesterday by the honorable senater fiom Arkan 
sas, and which bas been very ingeniously made use of in another quarie! 
some time ago. It is contended that by one of the clauses of the Nootka 
sound convention, which refers to the captures maae subsequent to the final 
ratification of the treaty, the claims which England derived under the 
Nootka sound convention were north of Nootka sound, because Nootke 
sound was the northern Spanish settlement. Now a setilement, accoriilg 
to the law of nations, is that in the sense evidently used in the convention 
of Nootka, and means a body of people settling down with a view to resid: 
inthe country, That is a settlement. What was the character of the 
Spanish settlement as Nootka sound? Meares had indicat: d some inten- 
tion of making a settlement. He had gone there anu built hoases—as 4° 
alleges—and another English captain who came there afterwards, says © 
was directed to make a permanent settlement there. Be that as it ma 
what was the nature of the Spanish settlement? Why there were one | 
two armed vessels sent there by the Spanish authorities tor the sole and e*- 
clusive purpose uf driving out the English and Rassians, or any o'bers 
whom they might find there. hey took military possession, and retaine- 
that possession—how long? Why exactly up 'o the period when, acco! 
ing to that convention, she gave it up to Great Britain, distinctly ackné - 
ledging by the act of surrender that she had no title to it herself. Now, * 
beg the Senate for one moment to take up the Nootka conventiun ane 
read it, and if there is one word or syllable in it which implies a greate! 
rightin Spam than existed in England, [ will abandon the question. A 
is on the contrary a treaty which, as on the very face 0 if, contains suc® 
-| provisions as imply that both countries are on a perfect equ lity ; nemtre 


f 





covery was that of De Fuca in 1592; but that discovery can never be advert 
h | ed to as affording any ground of title in Spain, tor Spanish authorities them 


-| shall be disturbed in carrying on trading operations; the right of sove- 
- | reign'y is not conceded either to Spain or Great Britain, but Is to rema?! 


selves treat the whole story asa fabrication, and deny that such a man as De in abeyance. And yet it is assumed im this discussion, that if the trea'y 
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of Nootka has been terminated by the war of 1796 ail the claims of Eng- 
and lave terminated, [Here a sentence was iost.] 
Now, permit me to say, that we are blinding ourselves by a 9 
jausible enough; we are imposing upon ourselves and the people of t “ 
United States. 1 believe the Nootka Sound convention was terminate 
by the war of 1796, I believe that it has never been revived. And I be- 
lieve that the claims of Great Britain are just that much stronger. The 
Nootka sound convention, so far as it recognised the historical and great 
Jeading fact that the country was open to settlement by all nations, hes 
not been repealed. ‘There stands the acknowledgment of Spain and the 
surrender of Nootka sound—the rendering up of that to the British cap- 
tain in 1795, and the abandonment by the Spaniards. There is a clear 
acknowledgment on the part of Spain herself that the country was open 
to setlement by Great Britain and all other nations equally with Spain. 
What results, then, from the termination of that convention? It places 
the two countries exactly where they stood before. In 1796, Spain had 
abandoned the country. She never returned. I believe even the trading 
vessels of Spain never returned to that coast after 1795, when it was aban- 
doned by her to the British. We purchased what claim she had. She 
ceded to us in 1819 all her rights, claims and pretensions. What were 
they? Claims and pretensions are nothing. What were the rights ? She 
had claimed the country—she had abandoned it—abandoned it for 29 or 
30 years—a total abandonment —indicating no Intention of ever returning 
or Claiming any part of the country ; and in this state of facts, whilst we 
were actually negotiating with England ona claim of our own, totally dis- 
regarding that of Spain, she made the treaty of Florida, ceding all her 
rights, claims, and pretensions. I regard, therefore, the claim of the 
United States in the treaty with Spain as of no value atall; and if we 
never nad had the discovery by Gray, and the subsequent exploration of 
Lewis and Clarke, I do not know that the United States would ever have 
dreamt of setting up aclaim to that country. I shall dwell no longer on 
this part of the subject. i shall now proceed to express my opinion with 
egard to the limits of the title of the two countries. I shall say nothing 
about the French title. Some are of opinion that the title of France ex- 
tends to the Pacific. ‘That may be so. f confess I have never been able 
to see it. Ifit be so, however, it fixes the parallel of ago as the boun- 
dary. My own opinion, however, is, that we have no title at all except 
from the discovery of Gray; and [think our title on that, if not clear and 
‘unequivocal, is cerlainly a lille sufficient to stand upon, and even to fight 
upon. | am aware that there is some little difficulty to encounter in main- 
taining this title. The writers on the law of nations speak of discoveries 
made by officers commissioned by the sovereign authority as conferring 
this right; and it has been contended, | know, that Gray, although a citi. 
zen of the United States, was merely the master of a trading vessel, and 
could not come under that application ot the law; that, therefore, his 
discovery was not of so much value as if it had been male by a commis- 
sionedotficer, But even admitting that there was force in that objection, 
the subsequent exploration of Lewis and Clarke, extending | believe up 
to 49°, places this on unequivocal grounds, inasmuch as that exploration 
was followed in areasonably short time by the settlement of Astoria. 
Now. sir, thus far our title—as | proved three years ago—is a very clear 
and satisfactory title. {do not say it isa title of that character which we 
have iu the city of Washiugton, to the soil on which this Capitol stands. It 
isan aninkabited couutry, aad whatever title we have to it, even if perfectly 
clear, would still be atair subject for negotiation and reasonable compro- 
mise. By that | mean that we should not absolutely claim anything south 
of that line, but upon certain principles of concession and liberality—certain 
temporary advantages and water privileges conceded to Great Britain. — 
And having thus stated my clear opinion of the ttle of the United States 
uuder the discovery of Gray, aud the subsequent exploration under the au- 
thority of the governmentef the United States, I shall proceed to give some 
reasons why | believe we ought not to think of going north of the parallel 
of 49 deg. Several senators who participated in the discussion seem to re- 
gard this asa question of legal obligation—as if the offer of 49 deg was still 
binding upon us. Ido not think so. ButI presume there is no senator 
who does not believe that au offer made by our government—voluntarily 
made four times—aud extending to a point beyond which we have never 
claimed in any of our negotiations by an actual offer-—we never have pro- 
posed to go beyond 49 deg—the first offer in 1818 by our government was 
49 deg—in 1824 it was the same—in 1526 the same—in 1844 the same. I 
say, then, I patit to the senators, what would they think if Great Britain, 
instead of insisting upon her former offer, shoul refuse to accede to that 
now, and come south of it. Are we not in this case admonished to adhere 
to the rule, ‘as you would that others should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto then?” [venture to assert that the blood of every senator, and of 
every citizen of the United States, would rise to fever-heat, and the war-cry 
be instantly raised, if Great Britain were to retract her offer, and insist up- 
on coming further south. This is not a question of obligation. It is a ques- 
tion of prudence and equity between two nations. In 1818 when at the 
head of the government, and in the cabinet were men who had shared 
in the perils and glories of the revolution and the war of 1812, the first and 
only offer made was 49 deg Subsequently to that, at various times, the 
same offer was made. Now, I] ask, What new light has broken upon us ? 
What new discovery has been made? What new argument has been ad- 
vanced ? Upon what principle can we now offer the British government 
less than we offered then? 1s our claim any clearer? Is that of Great Bri- 
tain any worse? We stand precisely where we stood in 1813. All that 
has since been done amounts to nothing. Where were we then? What 
were our rights then? We had a right founded upon discovery and settle- 
ment restored to us by the British, to be sure, but abandoned by those whe 
had oceupied it. J am not sure but there was not a single citizen of ours in 
Oregon in 1818. Ae tS 
Well, thus we stood; and in tbat state of the case, the British being in 
possession of Fraser’s river and various settlements, that convention was 
made. Now, my opinion—to be brief—is, that the claim of Great Britain is 
founded, not upon the Nootka sound Convention, which gave her no right 
at all, bat rather marred the right which she has—but upon the settlement 
of Fraser's river, which happens to ran precisely on the line of 49 deg; and 
that of a precisely similar character is the claim of the United States. Such, 
then, is my view of the title. And I would now go farther and state what 
my view is of the possibility of adjusting this question And I hope that 
senaiors and representators in Congress, and the people of the United 
States will take this subject into the most serious and solemn consideration ; 
for | regret to be compelled to say that| do believe that at this very mo- 
ment we are in more danger of being involved iu war upon this miserable 
question than we ever have been atauy former period. I give my views, 
and I shall be very happy to hear any argument making the claim of the 
United States stronger. Well, then, I ask, taking into view the course here- 
tolore adopted by our government. and the offer repeatedly made, is there a 
seuator—is there any man of intelligence—who believes that Great Britain 
wiil ever adjust this question upon any basis short of 49 deg? The hon- 
ourable seuutor from Arkansas bad the candour to admit that he did net 
think it possible that Great Britain ever would concede the title of the 
United States to 54 deg. 40 min. Then we must make up our minds to set- 
tle this on the basis of 49 deg.or go tv war. It is distinctly a question of 
peace or war, and as such it should now be presented to the Senate and peo- 
ple of the United States. The simple question is, will you settle this peace- 
ably and honourably upon the basis of 49 deg., or will you go to a war which 
u0 human being knows when and how it will terminate? Now I sincere- 
ly believe that if a brief view of this title as it really exists were presented 
to tho people of the United States, and il the question were distinctly asked, 
W ill you give up all beyond 49 deg, or go to war with Great Britain ? nine- 
ty-nine out of one hendeod would declare, ‘Fix upon the basis of 49 deg, 
and avoid a war.’ 
> 


INDIA. 


An extraordinary despatch from Marseilles, in anticipatien of the Bombay 
mail of the 3rd of February, has reached us. It brings important news from 
the theatre of war on the banks of the Sutlej. The British army of about 
43,000 men, is thus described in the Dethi Gazette of the 23d of January : 
“11 troops of horse artillery, say 1000 men; $ companies of foot artillery, 
about 600 ; 7 companies of sappers and miners, 800 ;3 regiments of Earop- 
ean cavalry, at 450, 1,350; 7 regiments of native light cavalry, at 400 
2,800 +9 regiments of irregalar cavalry, at 700, 3,500; 9 regiments of Europ- 
Can intwatry, at 750, 6750; 26 regiments of native infantry, at 800, 20,800 ; 
2 regiments of local infantry, at 30U, i1,00U—loraing a total of about 39,000 
men. Besides which the following corps are on their way: The 4th regi- 
meutof Bengal infantry, from Scinde; the 7th regiment of Bengal infantry, 
from Delhi: the 67th regiment of Bengal infantry, fromBandelkund; and 
a Kumuaon lucal battalion; as, alao, Captain Smith’s light field battery, 
my of the Sutlej’”’ consist of 42.480 men, with 140 pieces of ordnance of all 


sizes. There are also 21 mortars of vatious sizes under despatch from Del- 
hi to-day.’ 


This army is formed into five divisions of infantry and four brigades of 


avalry, with a large brigade staff. The Cavalry is commanded by Major- 
reneral Sir J. Thackwell, and the infantry divisions by Major-Generals Sir 
r G. Smith, W. R. Gilbert, Sir R. H. Dick, Sir J. H. Littler, and Sir J. 
arey. 


Fre ‘ sas 
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Ferozeshah, up to the middle of January, both armies a to be pre- 
paring for the approaching struggle on the right bank of the Sutlej. The 
Governor-General remained at Ferozepore, engaged in raising the brid 
of boats, aud in making preparations for the crossing of the tiver by 
British army. ‘The boats, which had been sunk, were found to be some- 
what injured, and time was requited for their repair. The crossing of the 
river was expected about the 4th or 6th of February, when the heavy guns 
pope had left Delhi on the 10th of January were expected to have reached 

e camp. 

Sir J. Littler’s division was stationed at Attaree, about seven miles from 
FeroZepore; the head-quarters of the Commander-in-Chief were at Arut- 
kee, twelve miles thence; and Sir Harry Smith’s force was in advance of 
= yee not far from Aurreeke Puttun, which is one of the great fords of 
the Sutlej 

In the a time the Lahore Government was making every effort to re- 
organise its army. Several attempts had been made in different places to 
cross the river. A strong force was collected at Phulloor, opposite to Lood- 
lanah. This force was iudependent of the grand Sikh army stationed on the 
way from Hurreeke ghat to Lahore and its neighbourhood, with the object 
of protecting the capital. 

Some skirmishing took place near the Sikh bridge of boats on the 13th, 
14th, and 15th of January, without any remarkable effect. On the 15th the 
Sikhs came over the river at Phulloor, plundered the neighbourhood, and 
pitched a camp on the left bank,in the British territory. On the follow- 
ing days they made some further advances, and intrenched themselves 
near a nulla. Sir H. Smith moved his brigade up the Sutlej, driving the 
enemy before Lim until the 21st, in the morning, when he came upon one 


| of the fortified positions of the enemy, which fired grape shot amongst the 


British troops. Some of the native troops are said to have thrown down 
their arms, and to have fled, leaving the Europeans to bear the brunt of 
the battle. Her Majesty’s 53d and 3lst were engaged, and are said to 
have suffered severely, but they demanded to be led anew to the fight, 
which Sir H. Smith did not deem it prudent to do, and therefore withdrew 
the troops. The Agra Ukhbar construes the retirement into a defeat; 
while the Delhi Gazette states, that heavy firing was heard in the direc- 
tion of Loodianah during the whole of the afternoon of that day. Nothing 
positive appears to have been known as to the results of that day when the 
mails were leaving Bombay. 


an efficient kind, and it was supposed that the British army would move 
over the Sutlej, and before the hot weather set in, in April, take posses- 
sion of Lahore, the Sikh capital, which is not 50 miles from the Sutlej. 
There is said to be considerable disunion among the Sikh chiefs, many of 
whom have made propositions to the British authorities, declaring 
their willingness to join the British standard as soon as it appeared on the 
right bank of that river. Itwas supposed that the Sikh troops would try 
another battle before they would allow their capital to be taken. 

The gallant conqueror of Scinde, Sir Charles Napier, was again in the 
field, and, at the head of about 15,000 Bombay and 5,000 Bengal troops, 
Was expected to cause a powerful diversion, by proceeding to attack and 
to conquer Moultan and the southern provinces of the Sikh dominions. 
The very name of Sir Charles Napier infuses dread among the native in- 


he is called by them Sheitanka bhaee, ‘the Devil’s brother.’ His troops 
expected to be in movement towards the enemy’s frontier’s on the 16th of 
February. 

The latest intelligence from the Bombay troops in this expedition des- 
cribes them as in the highest spirits, for they look forward to victory for 
themselves, and even to a coronet for their experienced leader. 

It is undeniable that the Sikhs are a brave enemy, whom the discipline 
they have learned from European officers renders far more formidable than 
the other inhabitants of India. The necessity of the most strenuous efforts 
to subdue the troops and the fanatics of Lahore is evident Their emissa- 
ries have attempted to tamper with the Bengal sepoys, but, as yet, they 
have gained nothing. The British troops have abundant supplies of all 
kinds, and it now remains to be known if anything of a decided nature 
will occur before the hot season. 

The late attempts to produce sedition among the troops and inhabitants 
of Dinapore, Patna, &c., have failed, and the ringleaders have been seized 
and punished. 
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LATEST NEWS. 

By the Northumberland, from London, we have accounts two or three 
days later, and these bring us further intelligence from India. From the 
seat of war on the Sutlej, the dates are one month subsequent to those al- 
ready received. No operations beyond a little skirmishing had occurred, 
if we except the report of an action said to have been fought between 
Sir H. Smith's division and a corps of 10,000 Sikhs, which he came suddenly 
upon, and after a short enceunter retired. But as this report does not rest 
upon any official authority, and as its details seem imperfectly known, it is 
difficult to form any opinion in reference to it. The Governor General was 
at Ferozepore waiting for reinforcements. Sir Charles Napier was ascend- 
ing the Indus to join him, with a force of from ten to filteen thousand men. 
Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, was encamped in the vicinity. 
The army will not move, nor will any active vperations be undertaken until 
a larger force be concentrated. The unprepared state of the British authori- 
ties tu resist this unexpected invasion is much to be regretted ; bat it seems 
that Sir Henry Hardinge would not believe that the Sikhs were really ip 
earnest, and, therefore, he avoided assembling a formidable force on the im- 
mediate frontier, lest he should give cause of offence, and bring on a war 
‘hat all were anxious to avert. 

A state of peace with a powerful country like the Punjaub, was far 
more desirable than war, and hence the East India Company have car- 
ried forbearance to a point that has been highly detrimental to their in- 
War has come in spite of all precautions, and taken them un- 
awares. Thatthe mad Sikhs will pay dearly for their temerity is cer- 
tain; and the government at Lahore, such as it is, will receive the 
penalty of bad faith. The heads of the government at the latter place, 
it appears, still pursue the same career of drunkenness and iicentious 


terests. 


rivting as heretofore ; but the people will bye and bye be relieved of such 
rulers. 

Sir Charles Napier, and the other reinforcements will not reach the 
main army before the end of February, and the Sikhs will till then 
foam up and down the banks of the Sutlej, taking care, however, not to 
come too close to the British cannon. As soon as the junctions are formed 
the British army will amount to 43,000 men, well prepared and well pro- 
vided with artillery ; it will then take the field, and in one month, will 
we dare say, give a very satisfactory account of the _ ikhs. 

Both houses of Parliament are in active session. The House of Lords is 
engaged with the Bill for suppressing crime and disorder in Ireland.— 
It was introduced by Lord St. Germans formerly Lord Eliot. A sketch 
of the bill will be found in our impression of to-day. In the House of Com- 
mons Sir Robert Peel’s Corn Law Bill is making some progress ; all his re- 
solutions had passed in committee, and were to be reported to the House 
forthwith. As much time will yet be consumed in getting this Bill through 
both houses, aud as the pressure for fuod, especially in Ireland, is severe, 





rom Scinde ; which, when they have joined the force, will make «the ar- | 
y 





Sir Robert introduced a resolution’taking maize, buckwheat and rice out of | 


ihe Bil, aud admitting them duty free iustanter. 


This was opposed by Mr. 


| Miles and other Protectionists, and the point was reserved for discussion 


the Monday folluwing. 


The London papers were still discussing the refusal cf this government to 


refer the Oregon controversy to arbitration, and the eftect of the “ Notice 
Motion” in Congress; but we do not see that these discussions throw any 
light, or give any clue to the intention of the British government, and we 
therefore do not copy them. 


| silent. 
| The following are items of intelligence 
\ the Duok Yards. 


Great activity prevails in @ ) 
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habitants of the banks of the Indus and of the five rivers of the Punjab; | 


The preparations of the Governor-general at Ferozepore appear to be of | 


( ntil something final be done by Congress, or | 
by the American Cabinet, the British government will provably remain 





On the 5th instant, inthe House of Commons, the Ministry were left 
in a minority of 23, on a motion for inquiry into the circumstances under 
which the Poor Law Commissioners had called on Mr. Parker to resign 
his office as Assistant Commissioner, after the investigation he had made 
of certain abuses in the Andover Uuion Workhouse. 

Inthesame House, March6th, Mr. W. O. Stanley proposed as an amend- 
ment to Sir. Robert Peel’s plan, that, ¢ in lieu of duties now payable on 
the importation of corn, grain, meal or flour, the production of foreign 
countries, there shall be paid a fixed duty of 53. per quarter on wheat ; 


2s. 6d. on barley ; and 2s. on oats; meal and flour in proportion.’ After 
a long debate the amendment was negatived. 


The steamer Great Liverpool, from Gibraltar for England, was lost off 
Cape Finisterre on the 25th of February. Three passengers perished, 
viz. Mrs. Archer, from Bombay, Miss Norris, 7 years of age, and a na- 
tive servant. 


The coercion bill afforded a timely theme for Mr. O’Connell, whe 
denounced it, in letters from London, with the choicest epithet of 
vituperations. He uses it skilfully to excite the passions of his country- 
men. 


Meantime outrages continued. The latest of which we have accounts 
was an attempt to murder Sir David Roche by shooting at him as he was 
returning from Limerick to his residence, 


A loud call was issued, through the Pilot, for paying of the arrearages 
yet outstanding of the O’Connell tribute in 1845. This was used with 
effectin denial of the alleged distress tor want of food. The anti-panic- 
makers maintained that such acall would surely not be issued it the people 
were really suffering or in danger. 

The British Government was sending out large reinforcements to the 
army in India, and great activity prevailed at the naval and military de- 
pots. 

The Polish insurrection occupies a large space in the continental 
journals, The accounts are still vague and to some extent contradictory, 
but it appears to be authenticated that the rising is extensive and formi- 
dable. 


BuckinGHamM Patace, March 6.—His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
has been pleased to appre Lieut-Colonel Wylde, C. B.,to be Groom of 
the Bedchamber, in the room of General Sir George Anson, G.C.B., re- 
signed. General Sir George Anson to be Extra Groom of the Bedcham- 
ber. Captain the Hon. Alexander Gordon, Grenadier Guards, to be 
Equerry, in the room of Lieutenant-Colonel Wylde, resigned. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel F. Hugh Seymour, Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Equerry, in 
the room of Major-General Sir Edward Brewster, resigned. 


MEXICO. 


The intelligence from this distracted country is, as usual, of an unsatisfac- 
tory character. Paredes, who has lately placed himself at the head of the 
government, is threatened with being dethroned in his turn by others. Gen- 
eral Almonte, who is a man of vigour and intelligence, has left his cabinet, 
but whether for the purpose of joining any opponent, does not at present 
appear. The old and long standing friendship between Almonte and Santa 
Anua, coupled witb the reports that the latter—now expatriated, and resid- 
ing at Havana—is about to be recalled by his party, gives colour to the sup- 
position that Almonte has ‘eft Paredes for the purpose of again uniting his 
fortunes with his former companion. Others again say that, disgusted 
with the monarchical designs of Paredes, he has deserted his cabinet on that 
account. 

But it is the monarchial question that now attracts the most interest im 
Mexico. That the existing government is in favour of placing a Spanish 
Prince on the throne of the Montezumas, seems generally admitted ; that it 
is supported in this scheme by tbe clergy and a large portion of the people 
of wealth and respectability, is also admitted—and that the project is openly 
and publicly espoused by a large party, is equally clear, because it has the 
support of tww able public journals, which constantly advocate a return to 
the government of a monarchy as the only remedy that can cure the disor- 
ders which afflict the state. 

The aim and design of all good governmsnt is the safety, happiness, and 
welfare of the people. Now, if a people be more happy and prosperous, 
their laws better conserved, and their strength and nationality be more firm- 
ly fixed under a kingly dispensation of power than ander any other form o1 
government, for God’s sake let them have it. If the habits and genius of 
a people be more adapted to the monarchical form, do not force upon them 
republicam institutions. A few weeks since, when discussing this subject, 
we took occasiun to express our doubts if the people of Mexico and South 
America generaily were sufficiently educated, or possessed the general in- 
telligence requisite to enable them to perform the fuuctions of self-govern 
ment. We, at the same time, endeavoured to show the fundamental differ- 
ence that existed between the Anglo-Saxon race ef the United States of 
North America, and the Spanish-Moorish race of the South, and demon- 
strated satisfactorily, as we think, why one could establish a successful Re- 
public and the other could not, To these opinions we adhere, and enter- 
taining them, as we do, we are by no means opposed to any change in the 
government of Mexico that can be safely and judiciously brought abont— 
more especially, if it can be done without bloodshed. That a constitutional 
monarchy in Mexico, with a wise and judicious prince presiding over it, 


whether that prince be of the present royal blood of Spain, or whether 
he be chosen from among the Mexicans themselves, is to us immate 
rial, provided he be the choice of the majority of the people. But ase 
Spanish prince would secure the friendship of the Spanish nation, and draw 
from it a full and perfect recognition of the independence of Mexico; and 
as such a plan would carry with it the approbation of England, France, and 
Russia, prudence would seem to point te Spain as the source from whence 
the redeemer should come 

In the present condition of the question, and the crade state of the pub- 
lic mind of Mexico in this early stage of the question, it is impossible to 
prognosticate what will be its result. That the republican system has work 
ed badly all persons admit—that there is any prospect of its working bet- 
ter nobody pretends, and the important question therefore presents itself—- 
whether it be not an experiment worth trying, to see how far a monarchy 
will cure the frightful evils that afflict that fine country, and restore it to 
that state of happiness, peace, and prosperity which nature has renderedyit 
so capable of enjoying. 

It is still a matter of uncertainty whether We Mexican Government will 
receive Mr. Slideli, the American Minister, who at the last accounts was 
still sojourning at Jalapa. Nor do we yet know what effect the advance,of 
the American army from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande will have on the 
Mexican Cabinet ; it, however, must be regarded, we apprehend in ne oth- 
er than a hostile light. 





CONGRESS 
Mr. Webster has called for all the corres: 
Ashburton treaty, and has made a long and ¢ 


dence connected with the 
uent speech in vindication 
him by political opponents, 
the north-eastern Boundary. 
t the United States obtained 


of himself from the charges brought against 
especially in regard to the arrangement 
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On this point he has laboured to prov 


important advantages. It requires ne speech to convince any 


Englisaman that the United States in thet affair gsined important advan- 
gl 

tages. The loss of Rouse’s Point on Lake CI pla n and the diverging 

| of line across the river St. John in New Brunswick are sore points for 


Great Britain. : 
We occupy a large portion of our paper with the excellent speech of Mr, 
McDuffie, whose general views on the great question that is now disturbiag 
| the peaceful relations of the two countries, are so clear, upright, and grati- 
fying. Like Mr Gallatin, Mr. Evans, and others, Mr. McDuffie knocks in 
| the head the Spanish title, and pronounces it worthless as an exclusive claim. 
\ir. McDuffie, indeed, considers the treaty defunct—that it perished with 


the declaration of war between Spain and Great Britain i1 1795. The same 


| idea is entertained bythe Charleston Mercury, which says, that as England 


would tend to the happiness of the people, we are fully convinced ; and 
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claimed the right to settle the northwest coast, and did continue to settle it 
from 1796 till 1819 without any objection on the part of Spain—sbe, 
Great Britain, acquired by the law of nations the sovercignty of the country, 
by the fact of thes unmolested settlement. Spain made no settlement at all 
during this whole period ; on the contrary, she broke up and abandoned the 
temporary one made at Nootka Sound in 1789. It is singular how opinions 
differ. Mr. Buchanan, like the Charleston Mercury, says that the Nootka 
Sound Convention perished with the war of 1796; but the two authorities 
arrive at opposite conclusions from the samie fact. No one, however, can 
doubt the accuracy of the opinion arrived at by our Southern and very able 
contemporary at Charleston. 
From the same paper of Feb. 17. 

Ovr Titte 10 THE Waorr or Orecon.—We endeavoured yesterday 
briefly to set forth the true position of Spain and England on the Oregon 
question, as dependant onjthe Nootka Sound convention, stipulating for com- 
mon vccupancy, and the subsequent war by which, as we maintai:, thatcon- 
vention was abrogated. The parties were thus remitted back to their orig!- 
nal rights, whatever they were. As we stated, Great Britain had claimed 
the right of settling and acquiring this von. both on the ground of dis 
covery and that no other nation had gained any title to it by possession and 
use. Spain claimed the sovereignty of it on the ground of discovery. _Bri- 
tish subjects had in fact the possession of the northern part of the territory 
at the time of the breaking out of war, [in 1796] and have held it ever since. 
Spain never had asettlement in any part of the territory. Such was the coudi- 
tion of things to which the parties were remitted back by the abrogation of 
the Nootka convention We are indeed astonished that neither Mr. Bu- 
chanan nor Mr. Pakenham have seen the obvious and irresistible conse- 
quences that follow, under the circumstance, from the abrogation of this 
convention. The British Minister dreads it, and will not be persuaded that 
the conventiun is not still in force. Mr. Buchanan urges it as conclusive 
of our title to the whole of Oregon ; whereas itis really fatal to that preten- 
sion, and puts the right of Great Britain to all the waehery north of 49 de- 
grees and the Columbia river beyond the reach of reasonable question, as far 

as Spain and the United States are concerned. ’ 

We have stated the condition in which the abrogation of the convention 
lefi the parties. Both countries were in their own estimation entitled to ob- 
tain the sovereignty of the whole coast north of California. Great Britain 
was in actual occupation, as far as there was any at all, of the coast above 
49 degrees. Her subjects in time established themselves still further south, 
and in 1819, when Spain ceded her rights and claims to the United States, 
British subjects had forts and settlements on both sides of the Columbia river. 
The occupation and settlement was adverse to Spain and all the world, and 
must draw after them, according to the laws of nations, the sovereignty of 
the country. This must be her right as a settler. 

But suppose Great Britain never had any right to settle or occupy the 














Bread, and, to use a familiar name, of Stirabout,Zmade of the Meal of india 
Corn. In one of the cakes of Bread, there is a mixture of one-third Wheat 
Flour, in another one-third Oatmeal, and the third is wholly composed of [n- 
dian Meal. The Stirabout is wholly of Indian Meal. 
I was induced to make these trials by the contradictory directions [ heard 
given of the best mode of converting this Maize Meal into nutritious, pala- 
table fuud. Some years since I received as a present, from Canada, a small 
barrel of this Meal, and by myself and my friends, with whom I shared 
what I then esteemed a valuable gift, it was considered aluxury. I am of 
opinion that upon trial, you will agree with me, that the Bread made whel- 
ly of Indian Flour is superior to the mixture. The Stirabout is also excel- 
lent. I have also made, what in America is called Homminy, of the whole 
grain, shelied and well boiled, and seasoned with salt and onions, and I con- 
sider this to be an excellent and simple mode of preparing this grain for hu- 
man food. Tae best direction to be given to our people, is to tell them to 
cook the Indian Meal, as they have been accustomed trom time immemori- 
al to cook Oaten Meal. 
I hope for many ulterior advantages from what at present is a calamity. 
Our people will be deterred from depending solely on Potatoes for food ; and 
I have been long of opinion that if there was a value set upon time consum- 
ed in the cultivation of Potatoes, and in the saving of Turf to boil them thrice 
a day, and the employmeni of the whole family in this drudgery, that Wheat- 
en Bread would be found a much cheaper food. With the gratifying pros- 
pects now before us, of sufficient remunerative labour for the whole unem- 
ployed population of Ireland, [ indulge the expectation of soon seeing the 
Potato reduced to its proper position ot a vegetable to be ased with flesh 
meat, &c.—as an accompaniment, and no longer to be esteemed as an exclu- 
sive article of food, except for hogs. 

Pardon the liberty I take in occupying so much of your valuable time, 
and believe me, with high respect, dear Sir, yours devotedly, 

THEOBALD MATHEW. 


[Father Mathew, we understand, has siace been furnished with the pamph- 
lets.] 


GOVERNMENT PRECAUTIONS. 

We mentioned on Tuesday the arrival at Cove of a vessel (the Atlas) 
with Indian Corn. Another (the Adirondack) had arrived on the same 
mission about a fortnight previously. They are large American liners, 
registered 1000 tons, and between them they have brought, probably, 
about 25,000 barrels of corn-meal and Indian corn. They were reported 
at the Custom House on Tuesday, and yesterday commenced discharging 
the meal at Haulbowline, whence it will be supplied as occasion may re- 
quire. The corn, or a portion of it, they will bring to the quay, for con- 
veyance, for grinding, to the Lee Mills, which have been taken by the 
Firm of N. and I, Cummins, for, as we stated on Tuesday, either the 
Messrs. Baring or the Government—the latter 1s the general opinion, and 
we believe the correct one. A vessel similarly laden is stated to have 
sailed for Waterford, and another for Limerick, and several others are, we 
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intellectual artist. 
We would not detract, however, from the actual merits of this 
promising young actor. He possesses many ph sical and acquired 
; advantages. In the youthful heroic parts of the drama, and the 
higher walks of comedy, he is more than respectable. His Clande 
Melnotte is in passages exceedingly good. His Benedick, also, is a spirit- 
| ed and graceful performance ; but he should never task the sufferance of 
impartial criticism by attempting the Stranger. The play itself is only 
tolerable, with the highest qualities of histroinic art, sustaining the two 
principal characters, Atthe Park, where such capabilities have been 
brought into requisition, comparisons must be made—and such compari- 
sons are fatal to Mr. Murdoch® The Stranger requires that creative 
power in the actor, that is only allied to genius, to fill up as it were the 
meagre and mawkish outline afforded by the author. ow Mr. Mur- 
doch cannot do this—the heart-stricken, yet devoted husband—the 
misanthropic, yet warm hearted-man, which the great artist can palpably 
bring before us, is only dimly sketehed by Mr. Murdoch, or rather we 
should with more justice say, we have a melo-dramatic embodiment of 
the character, embellished by a laboured elocutionary reading. We see 
all the strings of the art moving the puppet, and we never sympathise 
with the sufferings of the supposed victim. We regret excee tingly that 
Mr. Murdoch was induced to venture on this character, while the recol- 
lections of the town were still so fresh with the prominent excellencies 
of Macready and the Keans. 

We should class Mr. Murdoch's Charles, in the Elder Brother, as the 
best of his personations, it is decidedly good. The pari is just within the 
range in which we think Mr. Murdoch is destined to become pre eminent, 
Nature has eminently endowed him with the requisites forthe youthful He- 
ro, and, bating the absence of the abstractedness of the scholar in the ear- 
lier scenes, which renders the transition in the character of Charles so de- 
cided when acted upon by the influence of woman, his acting was ex- 
ceedingly fine ; there was more of nature, and freedom from the trammels 
of his artificial style than in any other part we have seen him assume. We 
should argue, from this personation, that Mr Murdoch may yet become 
what his high aspirations led him to hope for. When he achieves it, we 
shall be among the first to acknowledge his success. The leading mem- 
ders of the Park have ably sustained Mr. Mardoch through his present en- 
gagement. Mrs. Blaud, whose excellencies we now fully recognise, has 
never played better than she has this week, in Pauline, Beatrice and Mrs. 
Haller. 3ass too, who is now fully acknowledged to be the sterling actor 
we from the first claimed him to be, has been unusually rich and unctuous ; 
his Miramount in the Elder Brother, was alone a gem, worthy the best 
days of the Drama. It is not an hyperbole to say, that it is one of the rich- 
est pieces of comic acting that has appeared on the Park boards for many 
years—so evide:.tly thought the audience, for they were in positive rap- 
tures with every scene. 

Then there is Fisher too, quaint, oily, and finished, never allowing a 





country, that the sovereignty of it belonged legitimately to Spain, as Mr 

Buchanan conteads, how does that mend the matter? Certainly, however, 
it may be in peace, in war possession gives to a belligerent the ownership 
of the enemy's country. He may abandon it voluntarily after — ; orit 
may be stipulated in the terms of peace that it shall be surrendered. But 
no one pretends that Great Britain ever abandoned Oregon to Spain, or 
that the subsequent treaty contained any stipulation for its restoration 
Considering the territory, then as forcibly possessed during war, with the 
full knowledge of Spain, and retained after the peace without any attempt 
on the part of the latter to recover it, the territory would clearly belong to 
Great Britain, so far as Spain was concerned. From 1796 to 1819 Great 
Britain, without remonstrance irom Spain, and without the stipulation 
limiting or qualifying her possession, occupies the country. Can there be 
adoubt that, either as a settler, according to her pretensions before the 
Nootka convention limited them, or as a belligerent, freed from all such 
restraints, in either aspect that she held the country in 1819, so far 4s Spain 
was concerned, in exclusive ——, @ ? In that year Spain transferred 
ber rights to us. What were they? Certainly nothing at all as to that 
region which could be fairly considered as belonging to the British 
settlements ; nothing at all north of 49° or the Columbia rwer South of 
this line she had rights or pretensions in common, with the Unitod States 
and Great Britain, to occupy and settle the country. She gave us all she 
could, which amounted to a pledge not to interfere with our acquisition and 
possession of the country north of 42°. That was all, and that is the sum 
and substance of our title fo the whole of Oregon derived from Spain. 

The Mercury concludes its article thus :— 

It is the vicious and unfounded pretension of title—of title to the whole o° 
Oregon—that, beginning in wrong, threatens to end in violence, and, if per- 
sisted in, will lead to disaster and dishonour. No wonder those who set it 
up will listen to no proposal of arbitration. ‘They know better than to sub- 
mit such assumptions to the testof any impartial man’s scrunity. There is 
not a conscientious man in Christendom who would sustain them. 

This settles the peint in favour of England, for all the territory, except 
such paris of the Columbia valley as may accrue to the United States from 
the discovery of Gray, and the exploration of Lewis and Clarke; and the 
southern bank of the Columbia we have always thonght was an ample allow- 
ance for these very slender claims, But we observe that most of those gen- 
tlemen who repudiate the Spanish title, and admit that the first discovery, 
exploration, and settlement of the northern part of the territory by England 
gives a just claim thereto—still adhere to the line of 49°. Now the line 
of 49°-is a parallel far beyond the valley of the Columbia, and, even admit 
ting that the passage of the mouth of the Columbia by Gray, and the descen 
of its southern branch by Lewis and Clarke, could give the United States a 
valid title to the whole of the Columbian valleys, there is still a space, par 
ticularly near the sea coast, between those valleys and the latitude of 49°, 
which ought in all justice to fall to the exclusive share of England. 

This part of the territory may be described as lying between the Blue 

mountains and the Sea; or in other words, all that part of the country 
drained by rivers falling into Puget’s sound, Admiralty Inlet, and the 
Straits of Fuca. If the claim of the United States be limited to the Co- 
aumbia, and to the country from which its sources spring, it certainly can 
not extend to other rivers which arise on the opposite side of mountains, 
flow in opposite directions, and discharge themselves into different seas 
and bays. Weentreat our readers to examine the map and convince 
themselves how widely different is the valley of the Columbia from the 
line of demarcation which the parallel of 49° presents. Those who 
restrict the claims of the United States to the discoveries of Gray, and 
Lewis and Clarke, and to the settlement of Astoria, must see on reflexion 
what a monstrous assumption it is to talk of the line of 49°. The preten- 
sion that the parallel of 49° was established by the treaty of Utrecht all 
the way to the Pacific, has just received its quietus in Congress from 
some of the ablest men of the country. 











INDIAN CORN. 

We have already mentioned, that the Queen’s Government had appointed 
a Relief Committee, consisting of individuals of high rank and respectabi- 
lity, to sit constantly in Dublin, to distribute fuod to the destitute. We 
have also stated that her Majesty's Government sent to this country some 
months ago, and made purchases of a large quantity of Indian corn for the 
use of the sufferers—and that the cargoes had arrived and were in the 
course of distribution. The following letter reached us by the last arrival ; 
it is written by the government officer stationed at Cork, Dep. Commissary 
General H. 

My dear Dr. Bartlett,—You will be pleased to heur, that your pamphlet 
on the use of Indian Corn, for human food, bas been most serviceable in the 
present emergency, when we are looking for much prospective want in this 
country, owing to the terrible disease which has been, and continues so 
fatal to the Potato, In November last, when this matter was under consi- 
deration, I hunted every book shop iu London, where I thought there was 
chance to find the pamphlet, bat without success. That which you gave 
me, was sent at the time, (January 1844,) to the Board of Trade, where it 


seems it could be found ; however, sufficient remained impressed on my 


understand, expected here. 
tion, and let Government have the praise of it. 
Journalists were scribbling and liberal orators were spouting about their 
apathy and heartlessness, accusing them of not caring for the lives of a 
starving people because they were Irish, §c., that Ministers felt more 
keenly than their revilers the responsibility of their situation, and the re- 
sult has proved it. 


the Commissariat Department have been for some months in the city 
stituting inquiries and communicating with Government, and it is the in- | this Jist of stock talent next season, and with a succession of modern no- 
formation received from these and similar authorised agents in other { velties, and an occasional star of decided excellence, Mr. Simpson mi 
pacts of Ireland, that Sir R. Peel relied on in his statement in the Com- defy any competition. 


rhis is a prudent and commendable precau- 
We said, when liberal 





Commissary-General Hewetson and two other officers connected with 


in- ! 


mons. ' 
Indian Corn, when properly managed, makes, we understand, an ex- | 


the potato, it was by this that he intended tosupply its place. The proper | 
management, however, is, we believe, a matter of some difficulty; but, 
Government, we presume, will take measures to teach the people how | 
conversion into bread is to be effected.— Cork paper. 
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Dr. Twiss’s Work on Oregon.—We are glad to see that the Messrs. Ap- 
pleton have announced the reprint of this admirable book. 
edition is an octavo volume of 3 or 4 hundred pages, and contains aclear | 
and dispassionate view of the whole Oregon Question. 
gentleman of high character and distinction, is an advocate in Doctors Com- 
mons, and professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. Our 
paper of the week before last contained an article on this work, The 
American edition, we understand, will be ready in about ten days. 


* .* The article on the danger of invading Canada, in our last, was extract- 
ed from the Gazette and Times of this city. 


*,*F de Sa Noronha, of Portugal, who is said to have been very success- 
ful as a Violinist, is in town, and intends shortly to give a concert. 


Mr. Cuarces Peraseau’s Concert.—This distinguished performer, 
so favourably known to the New York musical world, gives a concert on 
Monday evening next at the Apollo Rooms ; his programme will be found 
in our advertising columns. Mr. Perabeau has secured the assistance of 
several eminent artistes, and we have no doubt but that a brilliant audi- 
ence willacknowledge their sense of his professional reputation, 





Mr. Brovenam’s EnrertainMeNT at THE Society Lisrary.—Mr-. Broug- 
ham intends giving a series of entertainments at the Society Library, on the 
evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, of the ensuing week. The 
very title of Mr. Brougham’s melange isa provocative to mirth—“ Pai and 
his Peculiarities, or Ireland and Irishmen, illustrated by song and story,” 
and who is a fitter exponent of this merry text, than Brougham, on whom 
the mantle of Power has fallen, not as an actor merely, but in whom the lite- 
rary talent and taste of his lamented predecessor, is perpetuated ? We look 
for'a richentertainment. Mr. and Mrs. Timm, and Mrs. Brougham, late 
Miss Nelson, are engaged as auxiliaries, and the consequent tedium of a 
monologue willbe avoided. We cannot doubt but that the public will libe- 
rally patronize these novel and attractive soirees. 





Mr. Davis’ Concert.—This gentleman’s concert is announced for the 
16th inst. He will be assisted by Mrs. E. Loder, Miss Watson, Mr. H. C. 
Timm, Mr. W. A. King and an instrumental quartette. The programme 
is classical, and contains many novelties. Twu of the two part songs by 
Mendelssohn which have created such a sensation in Europe, will be sung 
upon this occasion. 

Mr. Davis will perform upon the new flute, invented by Boehm, which 
has entirely displaced the old flute in all the great schools of Europe. Its 
advantages are, increased beauty of tone, and greater facilities of execution. 
By its peculiar construction every passage either in the higher or lower re- 
gions of the instrument can be performed with the softest possible delicacy 
or the greatest force and brilliancy. It is a beautiful solo instrament, and 
all amateurs of the flute should attend and judge of its merits. 

Mr. Davis is well known as an admirable performer on the old flute, 
and as he has studied the new instrament for many months, we may expect 
to hear it to the fullest advantage. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Turatre.—Mr. Simpson is exhibiting a praiseworthy energy to 
provide attraction for the Park in the absence of that commanding talent 
which is always certain of filling this theatre with the elite of New York 
when the worthy manager can secure its services. 

This week Mr. Murdock, aided by Miss Mary Ann Lee the American 
danseuse in a new baliet, and areduction in the prices, have succeeded in 
drawing together tolerable audiences. Mr. Murdoch has appeared in Claude 
Meinotte, Benedick, the Stranger, and the Elder Brother, a part so identi- 





memcry, to cohvince me, that no better or cheaper foreign substitute for 
the Potato could be found. 1 now send you a pe 

Government here, and you will see you have been freely quoted. 
dreds of these are now circulating through Ireland. 

extracts, cut from a Cork paper. hy 

you will like. 


FATHER MATTHEW'S LETTER. 
To the Editor of the Cork Constitutton. 


, ‘ . Cork, Fesruary 16th, 1846. 
Dear Sir,—W ith heartfelt pleasure I sendjfor your inspection specimens of 


mphlet, pnblished by the 
Hno- 
1 also enclose two 
he letter of my friend, Father Mathew, 


fied with our remembrance of Anderson. We have not seen anything in 
the assumption of these characters by Mr. Murdoch to alter the opinion we 
candidly expressed on the occasion of his last appearance. He has ac- 
quired, perhaps, a greater freedom on the stage ; his attitudes have attain- 
ed a more decided precision, and his strong points are marked by an in- 
creased firmness of execution, but there is still too much of the mere elo- 
cutionary modeller, rather than the high intellectual and artistical actor.— 
The fact is, Mr. Mardoch has not yet sounded the depths and springs of pas- 
sion with the plummet of genius He only measures these great reservoirs 
of nature by the mechanical rules of Art, while their inmost recesses are 
to be fathomed alone by genius and feeling. Mr. Murdoch, therefore, still 
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point of his author to escape him, and creating effects as only the avtor of 
genius can create. His Peter in the Stranger would, alone, redeem the 
absurdity of that compound of false sentiment and drivelling imbecility. 
Dyott also has become an actor of positive excellence, his provincial de- 
fects have nearly all disappeared, and he stands now a natural and highly 
intellectual actor; Mrs. Vernon the unapproachable, Mrs. Abbott always 
lady-like and in good taste, and Mrs. Knight, who is an artiste, complete 
a groupe of sterling excellence, well worthy of the metropolitan theatre 
of the United States. We should like to see Mr. Vandenhoff added to 


New Greenwicn Taeatre —This elegaut and commodious establish- 
ment is now tully under way, and we think that, with judicious manage- 


cellent article of food, and perhaps, when Sir Robert spoke of deposing i ment, it may be rendered a successful experiment. 


The stock company is respectable as a whole, and in parts, highly effi- 
cient, particularly in the females: Miss Ellis; Miss Julia Drake, a lively 
and spirited young actress, and pleasing vocalist; Miss Wood, with similar 
qualifications; Mrs. H. Isherwood, a fine woman and a fair actress; Mrs. 
Hautonville, a very useful actress, and Mrs Phillips, well known as a vocal- 
ist—form a combination of talent far above mediocrity. 

The stage manager, Mr. Grattan, has acquired a well earned reputation 
as a literary man, and, in some characters, he has equally obtained an 
histrionic fame. The leading Tragedian of the company, Mr. Eddy, is 
little known to a New York audience. He has appeared during the week 
in Othello, Claude Melnotte, and Sir Thomas Clifford, and is safely es- 
tablished as a favourite with the audiences. ‘This gentleman is evidently 
a novice on the stage, and consequently is at present unfinished and un- 
equal in his acting, but there is an earnestness and intensity running 
through all his efforts that mark the man of genius. He has adopted the 
Forrest school as his model, and we should conceive that he must strongly 
resemble what his great master was in the commencement of his bril- 
liant career. The comedy men of the establishment are ably sustained 
by the well known W. Chapman, and his nephew H. Chapman, both {:- 
vourites in New York. We should not omit to mention a young actor ot 
great promise, Mr. Byrnes; he reads with propriety, and is careful and 
attentive in his business. 

With these materials, we think, Mr. Grattan can present a series of 
attractive entertainments; avoiding the higher class of the drama, and 
availing himself of the constant stream of novelty that is almost daily 
flowing from the London theatres, which is exactly suited to the tastes of 
the audiences likely to patronize this theatre, and is precisely fitted to the 
capabilities of his company. 

Mrs. Crisp closes her engagement this week; and we perceive that se- 
veral novelties are underlined as being ready for immediate represen- 
tation. 
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PARK THEATRE. 
ater Vandenhoff and Miss Lee will appear in Alexander the Great and the ballet 
ot Giselle. 

Tuesday—Miss M. A. Lee’s benefit. 

Wednesday—Mr. Vandenhoff will appear in Every Man in his Humor and other enter- 
tainments. “ _ 

Thursday—Fx'st wiges of Sheridan Knowles’s new comedy of The Maiden Aunt, and 
The Cricket on the Hearth. 

Friday and Saturday—The Comedy of the Maiden Aunt, and other entertainments. 








HARLES PERABEAU has the honour to inform his friends and the Public in gen- 

eral, that his Grand Concert will take place at the Apollo Rooms, 410 Broadway, 00 
Wednesday evening, April 15, on which occasion he will be assisted by Miss Korsinsky, 
Mr. Gibert, Mr. Fontana, and Mr. Berg. 





PROGRAMME, 
Les Hirondell yg 
bf MN I irs cccssvcnnnsceixsnescvsed Felicien Davi. 
e Reverie . §¢ Muller 
2. } Melodie § Charles PN £.chncrnnss6ekensnkesekereiesaie 2 Mendelssohn 
S.A teens I 056.0600 5054c0essernesentecosanecs Franz Schubert 
4, Reminiscences—selected from ‘* Le DESERT,” by Felicien David ; execu- 


oan 7 we Grand Pianos, by Mr. FONTANA and Mr. CHARLES PERA.- 


PART IL. 
Guido and Ginevra 


1. i ey en ~eecbanemegaaee Mr. GIBERT ; ny am 
2. Ansane Romantique, executed by Mr. FONTANA and CHARLES PERA- _ 


AU......cerecccccecess sO eee ceeescreccececvessocccececooese sosceces eee C. V. Alkan 
SG, Eled—Mliss RORBENGEL, ..cccscccccccorcescccssvccsccccesccosccnococcs €be ..-Prosch 
4. Sous la Tente Felicien David Marche Americaine by CHARLES PERABEAU. 


The two Grand Piano Fortes used on this occasion, are from the factory of Mr. Butt- 
kofer, of thiscity. Tickets $1, to be had at the Principal Music Stores and at the doot 
on the evening. Concert to commenceat8 o’clock. Doors open at 7. ap 11 It 


es 
Yoca AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT.—Mr. W. J. Davis respectfully a¢- 
.¥, quaints the public of New York that be will give a concert at the Apollo Saloon,— 
Thursday evening, 16th April. The following eminent Vocal and Instrumental! resident 
talent have most kindly volunteered their valuable assistance. Mrs. E. Loder, Miss Wat- 
son, Mr. H. C. Timm and Mr. W. A. King. Mr. Davis will on this occasion introduce 
the celebrated Boehm Flute, on which he will perform several brilliant Fantasias. Tick- 
e.s 0 cts., to be had at the music stores, and at the door on the evening. ap 11 It 
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HE OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED.—D APPLETON WILL PUBLISH 
IN A FEW DAYS THE OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED in respect to facts 
and the Law of Nations, by Francis Twiss D. C. L. F. R. 8., Professor of Political Ecou- 
omy in the University of Oxford and Advocate in Doctors Commons. 1 Vol. 12 mo, P® 
per cover, 50 cts., bound in muslin 75 cts. 

«,* The English copy just received sells for $350. Contents. I The Oregon Territory i 
IT and Tit The Discovery of the North West Coast of America; IV The Pretended Dis- 
covery of the North West Coast; V The Convention of the Escurial ; VI The Oregoa 
Columbia River; VII The Acquisition of Territory by Occupation; VIII Title by Dis- 
covery; IX Title by Settlement; X Derived Title ; XI Negotiations between the Unl- 
ted States and Great Britain in 1818; XII The Limits of Louisiana; XIII The Treaty 
of Washington ; XIV Negotiations between Great Britain and the United States in 1°- 
24; XV Examination of the Claims of the United States; XVI Negotiations hetweet 
the United States and Great Britain in 1826-27 ; XVII Negotiations between the Unite 
states and Great Britain in 1844-45; XVIII Review of the General Question. , 

ty Orders for this valuabie, dignified, and impartial work should be forwarded early 
to the Publishers D. APPLETON & CQO. 200 Broadway 

A liberal discount allowed to dealers, or if ordered by the dozen copies. 


AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMBE NATIONAL DAG! ER- 

RIAN GALLERY—2351 Broaoway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchas 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need — 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrats' 








ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receive a supply by every Pp ket. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found com 
pleie. Those visiting the city will find it to theif m ‘erest to call. itf 
’. B.—Instruction in the art given as usual. apliue 
OTICE.—F. DE SA NORONHA from Portugal.—A performer on the violin who 
1 has met with great success abroad, and just arrived here trom Rio de Janeiro Ss 
his way to Europe) intends soon to give a concert in this city, bis stay in New York be 





ing short. The programme and other particulars hereafter. ap 11 it 











